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Editor's  Note 


Padraig  O'Malley 


In  the  public  domain,  ideas  undergird  the  specific  policy  decisions  that  elected  officials 
and  administrators  make  in  order  to  achieve  the  shared  goals  their  communities  and 
constituencies  articulate.  Ideas  are  the  pistons  that  drive  the  engines  of  change.  The  study 
of  change,  moreover,  is  a  study  of  our  ambivalence  toward  it.  On  the  one  hand,  we  em- 
brace it  with  some  assumption  of  its  inevitable  desirability,  equating  it  with  progress,  with 
our  aspirations  for  social  improvement,  with  our  propensity  for  wanting  society  to  be 
better  off,  though  what  "better  off  means  often  remains  unclear  and  inchoate.  Public 
figures  routinely  offer  us  a  vision  of  the  future  that  consists  of  little  more  than  earnestly 
delivered  promises  to  "get  this  country  moving  again."  They  appeal  to  our  imbedded 
sense  of  the  frontier,  of  the  uncharted  as  the  guidebook  to  the  promised  land.  We,  in  turn, 
mistake  their  calls  to  action  for  accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  resist  change, 
associating  it  with  sectional  and  special-interest  lobbies,  who  both  promote  and  resist  it; 
with  social,  economic,  and  political  disruptions  that  outweigh  the  perceived  benefits;  and 
with  public  intervention  for  ideological  imperative  rather  than  for  the  social  good. 

The  connection  between  the  process  of  change  and  the  philosophy  of  policy-making  in 
the  United  States  is  a  theme  in  Robert  B.  Reich's  The  Power  of  Public  Ideas  (1987).  Reich 
argues  that  "thoughtless  adherence  to  outmoded  formulations  of  problems,  choices,  and 
responsibilities  can  threaten  a  society's  survival,"  and  consequently  that  "policymaking 
should  be  more  than  and  different  from  the  discovery  of  what  people  want" ;  that  "it 
should  entail  the  creation  of  contexts  in  which  people  can  critically  evaluate  and  revise 
what  they  believe." 

This  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Public  Policy  examines  policy  questions  relat- 
ing to  change  and  resistance  to  change  and  the  policy  consequences  of  the  failure  to  create 
the  contexts  Reich  describes.  Three  articles  (Robert  Wood,  Robert  D.  Gaudet,  and  David 
B.  Walker)  reach  broadly  similar  conclusions  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  what  Reich 
calls  the  prevailing  view  of  public  policy,  namely,  that  of  the  public  sector  as  problem 
solver,  intervening  when  it  can  to  satisfy  preexisting  preferences  more  efficiently  than  the 
market  can. 

Robert  Wood  examines  the  voluntary  attempt  among  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  in  Massachusetts  to  forge  a  partnership  between  1973  and  1976.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Public-Private  Forum  flourished  when  it  advanced  distributive  policies,  such  as 
joint  scholarships  and  continued  low  tuitions  for  the  public  sector,  in  which  both  parties 
expected  to  gain  in  the  distribution  of  additional  resources;  and  it  foundered  when  it  tried 
to  advance  redistributive  policies,  such  as  a  master  plan  for  higher  education,  which  as- 
signed discrete  missions  and  provided  for  a  reallocation  of  resources.  Interest  groups, 
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Wood  contends,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cooperate  when  they  can  see  themselves  as 
more  similar  than  dissimilar  and  the  game  as  clearly  non-zero-sum.  The  Forum  collapsed 
because  of  its  failure  in  an  era  of  diminishing  resources  to  convince  both  education  sectors 
that  in  the  long  run  the  sum  of  their  interests  was  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  differences. 
Ultimately,  this  led  to  the  mediation  of  competition  between  public-  and  private-sector 
educational  institutions  through  the  larger  political  system— namely,  a  powerful  lay-edu- 
cation Board  of  Regents  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  public-sector  intervention  put 
considerations  of  a  more  efficient  and  even  equitable  distribution  of  resources  before 
questions  of  academic  autonomy  and  independence.  In  short,  the  traditional  view  (the 
public  sector  as  problem  solver)  prevailed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  relationship  between 
public  and  private  education  sectors,  when  they  were  unable  to  define  their  common 
interests  in  terms  that  would  allow  them  to  create  a  mutually  beneficial  context  in  which 
to  address  their  differences. 

Robert  D.  Gaudet's  analysis  of  the  effort  in  the  1960s  to  reform  public  education  in 
Massachusetts  makes  clear  how  difficult  it  is  to  develop  properly  an  adequate  context  in 
which  to  critically  examine  and  define  policy  directions.  The  Willis-Harrington  Commis- 
sion, which  undertook  a  major  examination  of  public  education  in  the  state,  made  more 
than  one  hundred  programmatic  recommendations.  Yet  the  major  difference  in  Massa- 
chusetts public  education  after  the  commission  had  finished  its  work  was  a  reorganization 
of  the  board  structure  that  governed  the  public  schools.  The  commission  did  not  succeed 
in  making  the  new  governing  boards  powerful  enough  to  effect  its  programmatic  goals, 
and  education  policy  as  reflected  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth  remained  virtu- 
ally unchanged.  Although  poor  political  leadership,  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  ear- 
mark state  aid,  and  a  shifting  of  the  social  agenda  (owing  in  part  to  the  increasing  preoc- 
cupation with  the  question  of  racial  imbalance)  played  their  part  in  stymieing  reform,  the 
most  debilitating  impediments  to  reform  were  legislative  prerogative— the  legislature  had 
been  a  major  force  in  Massachusetts  public  education  for  many  years  prior  to  1965— and 
the  tenacity  of  local  control  of  public  education,  which  pitted  weak,  centralized  state 
power  against  autonomous  local  control. 

Relations  at  the  national  level  between  the  center  and  the  periphery  come  under  scrutiny 
in  David  B.  Walker's  article.  Ronald  Reagan's  federalism,  unlike  Reaganomics,  has 
achieved  far  less  than  was  anticipated  in  1981 ,  he  argues.  The  intergovernmental  system 
has  been  pulled  in  one  direction  by  the  "strong  centralizing  currents  in  the  judicial/regu- 
latory and  political/representational  arenas"  and  in  a  less  centripetal  direction  by  "devel- 
opments in  the  intergovernmental  functional,  fiscal,  and  managerial  spheres."  As  a  result, 
Walker  concludes,  for  the  remainder  of  this  century  U.S.  federalism  "will  probably  be  a 
little  less  nation-centered  than  it  is  now,"  but  "the  centralizing  propensities  of  dominant 
interests  in  both  the  national  parties  are  not  likely  to  be  overturned  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead."  Federalism,  however,  will  not  become  more  cooperative,  because  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  contexts  that  will  encourage  "an  authoritative  state-local  role  in 
national  policy-making  and  in  operational  matters"  and  "a  preferential  jurisdictional 
standing  in  cases  involving  [state-local]  jurisdictions  which  are  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Dan  H.  Fenn  examines  the  question  of  context  from  a  different  perspective.  His  con- 
cern is  with  the  public  manager— specifically,  given  the  fractionated  nature  of  power,  the 
manager  as  policymaker.  His  public  manager  "must  assemble  and  reassemble  [power] 
and  maintain  it  around  each  issue  as  it  comes  up."  Power,  he  argues,  "is  a  highly  volatile, 
complex  set  of  shifting  interrelationships,  personal  and  institutional,  with  which  the  man- 


ager  must  deal,  and  it  is  different  for  each  policy  he  is  trying  to  effectuate."  A  government 
official  needs  "well-developed  sensing  mechanisms  and  a  special  talent  for  negotiation 
and  accommodation."  The  "wheel  of  independent  power  centers  with  their  ever  shifting 
alliances"  provides  the  public  manager  with  his  "authorizing  environment."  Thus,  "the 
process  of  management  and  the  accomplishment  of  objectives  in  the  public  sector"  de- 
pend upon  the  manager's  "ability  to  fashion  programs  and  policies  that  attract  enough 
support  and  neutralize  enough  opposition  so  that  something  reasonable  comes  out  at  the 
end."  The  process  is  one  of  "compromise,  accommodation,  and  amalgamation."  The 
creation  of  context  depends  upon  the  understanding  and  exercise  of  power. 

"Vermont  Revisited,"  William  Jay  Smith's  sweet-bitter  memoir  of  Pownal,  Vermont, 
captures  the  political  and  social  minutiae  of  a  small,  rural  New  England  town  in  transition 
which  continued  to  preoccupy  itself  in  almost  conspiratorial  drama  with  its  own  parochial 
agendas,  denying,  even  if  not  oblivious  of,  the  changes  at  its  doorstep.  Yet  Smith's  obser- 
vations of  the  machinations  that  were  grist  for  the  mill  of  the  small-town  intrigues  are 
tinged  with  a  sadness,  with  an  awareness  of  an  old  order  dying,  of  old  values  under  siege, 
of  a  new  order  intruding  itself— less  private,  more  depriving  if  perhaps  more  equitable, 
and  antithetical  to  Vermont's  old  culture  and  sense  of  self. 

Finally,  Shaun  O'Connell  reviews  a  number  of  books  whose  focus  is  the  "loss  and  tenu- 
ous preservation"  of  cultural  values.  He  detects  signs  of  a  cultural  crisis  in  which  "litera- 
ture and  American  life  are  increasingly  detached"  and  disturbing  indications  of  a  loss  of 
"national  consensus,"  of  trust,  and  perhaps  of  polity  itself.  Two  hundred  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution,  he  writes,  in  this  year  of  celebration,  we  learned  in  minute 
detail  of  the  Iran-Contra  deceits  and  duplicities,  of  government  by  secret  White  House 
junta  having  replaced  the  rule  of  law.  Most  dismaying  of  all,  we  did  not  appear  to  be  un- 
duly upset  by  these  sordid  revelations.  This,  of  course,  creates  the  need  for  yet  another 
context.  H> 


The  Public-Private      Good  Intentions 
Forum:  Randomize  Behavior 


Robert  Wood 


Public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  coexist  throughout  the  United  States  in  a 
pattern  of  diversity  that  is  unknown  in  any  other  postindustrial  society— and  Massachu- 
setts is  a  prime  example  of  U.S.  pluralism  in  education.  In  an  era  of  scarce  resources  and 
mounting  costs,  the  contrary  instincts  for  cooperation  and  competition  are  at  work.  This 
article  is  an  account  of  a  voluntary  attempt  among  private  and  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities between  1973  and  1976  to  forge  a  fragile  partnership— the  Massachusetts  Public- 
Private  Forum— which  first  flourished,  then  foundered.  Tracing  the  course  of  its  early 
successes  and  final  failure  may  help  shape  present  education  policy,  as  Massachusetts 
tries  to  find  a  common  ground  for  a  partnership  between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 


Always  pray  that  your  opposition  be  wicked.  In  wickedness  there  is  a  strong  strain 
toward  rationality.  Therefore  there  is  always  the  possibility,  in  theory,  of  handling  the 
wicked  by  outthinking  them. 

Corollary  One:  Good  intentions  randomize  behavior. 

Corollary  Two:  Good  intentions  are  far  more  difficult  to  cope  with  than  malicious 
behavior. 

— Marion  J.  Levy,  Jr. 
Laws  of  the  Disillusionment  of  the  True  Liberal 

The  institutional  mosaic  by  which  the  United  States  educates  its  young  is  one  of  the 
great  unnatural  wonders  of  the  world.  In  so-called  plain  education— kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade— some  16,000  local  education  authorities  in  the  public  sector  co- 
exist with  3,600  private  schools.  In  higher  education,  1,700  public  universities  and  col- 
leges stand  alongside  almost  1,400  private  colleges  and  universities,  although  three  out  of 
four  students  in  the  nation  attend  public  institutions. 

The  extraordinary  mix  of  public  and  private  institutions  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
national  structure  of  education  common  in  all  other  so-called  advanced  nations.  Foreign 
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visitors  looking  at  our  array  of  schools  and  colleges,  observed  the  late  James  Bryant  Co- 
nant  of  Harvard,  often  conclude  that  "this  is  not  a  system,  but  chaos."  To  which  Conant 
replied,  "But  it  works;  most  of  us  like  it;  and  it  appears  to  be  as  permanent  ...  as  most 
of  our  political  institutions."' 

Apparently,  permanent  coexistence  among  separate  parties  implies  some  sort  of  contin- 
uing interaction  among  the  several  parts.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  collaboration,  as 
in  the  work  of  the  College  Board,  which  serves  as  gatekeeper  in  the  transition  from  school 
to  college.  More  often  today,  as  college  costs  soar  and  the  college-age  cohort  in  the  popu- 
lation dwindles,  competition  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  relationship.  Every  year,  private 
colleges  unwillingly  expire,  having  blamed  their  demise  on  the  public  sector.  Independent 
universities  vie  with  public  ones  in  the  search  for  research  funds.  Public  and  private  ad- 
mission offices  engage  in  "marketing  strategies"  to  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest. 

For  a  generation,  state  governments  have  struggled,  with  uneven  success,  to  put  in  place 
coordinating  and  governing  boards  that  could  rationalize  the  missions  and  better  allocate 
resources  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Professional  associations  have  worked 
to  fashion  arrangements  that  at  least  provide  rules  of  the  road  in  the  contest  for  students 
and  money.  Independent  universities  and  colleges,  fearing  government  "intrusion,"  and 
public  ones  jealous  of  the  historic  prestige  of  elite  private  institutions  and  suspicious  of 
their  claim  on  publicly  supported  student  aid  occasionally  try  their  hand  at  treaty  making, 
bringing  to  mind  the  "spheres  of  influence"  strategy  of  colonial  empires. 

In  no  state  has  the  battle  between  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
raged  more  fiercely  than  in  Massachusetts.  The  concentration  of  first-rate,  prestigious 
private  universities  and  colleges  is  greatest  here.  Public  institutions  are  Johnny-come- 
latelies  compared  to  their  Midwest  and  western  counterparts.  They  play  catch-up  with  all 
the  vigor,  brashness,  and  occasional  crudity  that  mark  newcomers  to  an  enterprise.  If 
there  is  a  laboratory  to  test  the  prospects  for  collaboration,  to  determine  the  costs  of  un- 
bridled competition,  and  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  comprehensive  education  oversight 
and  planning,  short  of  state  domination  and  dictation,  it  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  is  a  report  on  one  such  experiment  that  took  place  in  the  Massachusetts  laboratory 
about  a  decade  ago.  The  article  was  prepared  initially  for  the  Alden  Seminars,  a  group  of 
leaders  in  education,  business,  and  industry  who  meet  to  discuss  major  issues  in  higher 
education  and  to  identify  areas  for  action  and  possible  solutions  for  problems.  The  discus- 
sion treats  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  Public-Private  Forum,  a  voluntary  cooper- 
ative endeavor  among  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  that  flourished, 
then  foundered  in  the  years  1973-76.  The  Forum's  purpose  was  to  forge  a  common  front 
for  higher  education  in  the  state,  presenting  a  united  claim  in  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  during  a  time  when  those  resources  were  increasingly  hard  to  come  by.  Its 
members,  in  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  men  and  women  of  good  will  and  high 
professional  capabilities  who  increasingly  came  to  respect  and  like  one  another.  In  two 
important  instances,  the  Forum  achieved  consensus  on  important  policy  matters.  Then  it 
fell  apart,  even  while  similar  associations  in  other  states— such  as  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania— held  together.  The  question  is,  of  course,  why? 

What  follows  then,  drawn  from  imperfect  documentation  and  more  imperfect  memory, 
is  a  plausible  but  not  definitive  reconstruction  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public-Private  Forum.  Successive  sections  characterize  the  environment  in  which  higher 
education  operated  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  the  key  features  of  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion then.  They  trace  the  evolution  of  the  Forum  with  at  least  chronological  accuracy, 
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describing  its  climb  to  the  mountaintop  of  the  "spirit  of  Williamstown"  and  the  descent  to 
the  Worcester  massacre.  The  last  sections  suggest  reflectively  what  went  wrong  and  what 
lessons  there  are  for  today.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  these  conclusions  are  those 
of  a  workaday  political  economist  temporarily  posing  as  a  historian  and  painfully  aware  of 
how  the  historian  would  judge  the  effort. 


The  Environment:  The  Dreary  Seventies 


All  through  the  sixties,  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  was  on  a  roll.  Enrollments 
swelled  as  postwar  baby  boomers  came  of  age.  Federal  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  student  aid  programs  of  the  Great  Society,  liberal  state  appropriations  for  public 
institutions,  and  the  first  sizable  endowment  drives  for  many  private  ones  provided  suffi- 
cient and  occasionally  ample  resources.  Civil-rights  legislation  released  the  pent-up  col- 
lege demands  for  minorities.  Capital  outlays  for  new  campuses,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories were  often  authorized  even  before  architects  completed  plans.  The  times  were 
golden. 

However,  foresighted  observers  such  as  Joseph  Healey,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Trustees,  knew  that  the  bloom  was  coming  off  the  rose.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade,  continued  student  protests  over  Vietnam  and  inept  academic  responses 
to  them  startled  a  public  once  wholeheartedly  committed  to  education,  then  soured  it.  The 
Columbia  University  riot  in  1968,  the  Harvard  Bust  in  1969,  the  march  on  MIT's  Draper 
Labs  in  1969,  Kent  State  in  1970,  and  the  resulting  campus  upheavals  across  the  country 
signaled  an  abrupt  halt  in  the  academic  march  to  a  bigger  and  better  promised  land.  These 
events  distracted  academic  administrators  from  ordinary  concerns.  They  diverted  all 
energies  to  the  simple  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  to  damage  control  of  a  public 
opinion  increasingly  confused  and  outraged  at  the  turn  of  events. 

Unlike  Joseph  Healey,  most  college  and  university  leaders  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
changing  times.  Preoccupied  with  the  tasks  of  restoring  campus  peace,  sorting  out  student 
demands,  and  reuniting  fiercely  divided  faculties,  academic  leaders  missed  even  more 
fundamental  and  ominous  signs.  The  first  of  these  was  simply  the  change  in  demography: 
the  smaller  numbers  in  the  college-age  cohort  of  the  population.  The  baby  boomers  had 
passed  through  the  pipeline;  the  baby-boom  "echo"  was  fifteen  years  away.  The  second 
indication  lay  in  the  public  consequences  of  an  older  population:  the  new  priority  to  be 
given  the  post-65-year-old  cohort,  the  most  rapidly  growing  group  of  dependents.  The 
third  was  inflation,  resulting  inescapably  from  the  way  in  which  the  Vietnam  War  had 
been  financed  and  from  the  emergence  of  genuine  foreign  competition  in  major  sectors  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  Rarely  disposed  to  plan  ahead  in  any  event,  academic  administrators 
still  had  their  attention  riveted  on  getting  through  each  week's  crisis,  and  seldom  per- 
ceived the  new  forces  at  work. 

By  1973,  on  top  of  the  downswing  in  the  economy,  the  effect  of  the  new  forces  had  been 
further  intensified  by  the  recognition  of  resource  scarcity— or,  in  Dennis  Meadow's  felici- 
tous phrase,  "the  limits  of  growth."2  International  economic  problems  proved  unrespon- 
sive to  wage  or  price  freezes  and  a  floating  dollar;  a  full-blown  recession  followed.  Even 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  OPEC  energy  crisis,  the  Keynesian  consensus  that  the  national 
economy  could  be  deftly  managed  to  control  business  cycles  was  becoming  unglued.  "Stag- 
flation" became  a  phenomenon  economists  had  difficulty  explaining. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  political  mood  turned  sour.  A  strange  Cromwellian  spirit  settled 
in— puritanical,  simplistic,  niggardly,  mean-spirited,  essentially  anti-intellectual,  basi- 


cally  anti-institutional.  In  Massachusetts,  Michael  Dukakis  campaigned  on  the  promise  of 
no  new  taxes,  relying  somewhat  naively  on  increased  productivity  from  an  executive 
branch  never  known  for  its  managerial  competence  or  efficiency.  Once  in  office,  he 
would  face  an  apparently  intractable  deficit,  and  public  education,  midway  through  its 
long-term  capital  outlay  program,  would  be  instructed  to  slash  30  percent  from  its  out- 
lays—operating expenses  and  capital.  Healey's  admonition  that  the  bloom  was  off  the  rose 
was  painfully  confirmed. 

In  October  1973,  Gladys  Hardy,  former  under  secretary  of  education  in  Massachusetts, 
submitted  her  first  interim  report  as  director  of  the  Public-Private  Forum.  Hardy  summed 
up  the  situation  in  her  classically  understated  way: 

The  venerable  privately  sponsored  institutions  in  Massachusetts  felt  the  economic 
pinch  and  were  sensitive  to  the  dangerous  ways  in  which  competition  might  increase 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  the  detriment  of  all  higher  education.  The 
publicly  sponsored  institutions,  begun  slowly  and  late  in  receiving  substantial  invest- 
ments, had  not  yet  reached  the  goals  of  those  investments  and  commitments  of  the  60's 
and  were  sensitive  to  the  potential  of  restraint  on  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 


The  System 

In  Normal  Accidents:  Living  with  High-Risk  Technologies,  a  provocative  treatment  of 
organization  theory,  Charles  Perrow  distinguishes  between  simple  and  complex  systems 
according  to  the  number  of  their  components  and  how  they  are  coupled  to  one  another,  in 
"loose"  or  "tight"  ways.3  In  1973,  the  Massachusetts  higher  education  system  clearly 
qualified  as  complex— many  components,  loose  couplings.  The  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Universities  in  Massachusetts  (AICUM)  then  had  fifty-eight  members, 
ranging  in  nature  from  the  great  research  universities,  such  as  Harvard,  to  two-year  junior 
colleges,  such  as  Bay  Path.  The  public  system  organized  by  the  Willis-Harrington  legisla- 
tion during  the  expansive  mood  of  the  mid-sixties  ("let  every  college  bloom")  consisted  of 
three  universities,  one  with  three  campuses;  twelve  state  colleges,  most  of  which  were  in 
the  process  of  transforming  themselves  from  teacher-training  institutes;  and  twelve  newly 
established  community  colleges.  Each  university  and  the  two  other  segments  were  run  by 
separate,  gubernatorially  appointed  boards  of  trustees.  A  Board  of  Higher  Education 
(BHE),  composed  of  representatives  of  the  public  universities  and  colleges,  one  private 
citizen,  and  a  labor  representative,  presumably  oversaw  the  public  system. 

By  statute,  the  BHE  was  authorized  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  higher  education,  to 
coordinate  the  programs  of  the  public  institutions,  to  approve  new  programs,  and  to  re- 
view budgetary  requests.  But  the  board  itself  never  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  budget 
or  staff  that  was  sufficient  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities.  Further,  its  early  leadership 
was  viewed  as  biased  toward  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  program  and  budget 
reviews  quickly  became  pro  forma.  Most  public  institutions  simply  ignored  its  pronounce- 
ments. 

The  BHE's  own  role  was  compromised  in  1971  by  the  awkward  presence  of  a  secretary 
of  educational  affairs,  a  position  that  had  been  established  as  part  of  an  extensive  reorgan- 
ization of  state  government.  This  reform  was  designed  to  streamline  the  executive  branch 
and  to  provide  the  governor  with  a  cabinet  that  had  line  authority  over  previously  quasi- 
independent  departments  and  agencies,  tied  together  by  a  sophisticated  computer-based 
information  system  (which  was  never  installed).4  The  office  of  the  secretary  of  educa- 
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tional  affairs  had  been  created  apparently  without  considering  the  existence  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  and  the  result  was  considerable  duplication  of  statutory  authority 
and  responsibilities.  Despite  a  thoughtful  memorandum  by  Paul  Cooke,  a  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  consultant  who  argued  that  the  secretary's  role  was  principally  an  advisory 
one,  each  body  viewed  the  other  with  suspicion. 

Both  the  private  and  public  higher  education  systems  then  were  "soft  systems,"  the 
institutions  within  each  only  loosely  coupled  together.  They  relied  mainly  on  voluntary 
collaboration  as  they  faced  the  hard  problems  that  changing  demography  and  economic 
recession  imposed  on  them.  Between  the  two  sectors,  collaboration  was  visible  only  at 
specific  geographical  locations  where  common  curricula  and  student  needs  were  obvious: 
the  Five  Colleges,  Inc. ,  in  the  Lower  Pioneer  Valley;  the  Worcester  Consortium  for 
Higher  Education;  the  Southeastern  Association  for  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts  (SACHEM);  and  the  Boston  Eight. 

The  Boston  Eight  consisted  of  universities  offering  doctoral  graduate  programs  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area.  It  came  about  on  the  initiative  of  three  academic  presidents: 
Father  Seavey  Joyce  of  Boston  College,  Asa  Knowles  of  Northeastern,  and  the  author, 
then  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Meeting  periodically  in  the  Captain's  Room  at 
the  Algonquin  Club,  the  Eight  managed  to  publish  a  report  on  the  contributions  made  by 
higher  education  to  Boston's  economy.  After  that,  the  exchange  of  views  among  strong 
personalities  at  close  quarters  made  for  poor  chemistry,  and  the  tentative  confederation 
fell  apart  over  the  issue  of  federal  aid  to  education. 

Beset  by  conflicting  demands  from  the  public  institutions  and  facing  an  experienced 
professional,  Joseph  Cronin,  as  the  first  state  secretary  of  educational  affairs,  BHE  chan- 
cellor Pat  McCarthy  called  for  outside  help.  The  BHE  and  Secretary  Cronin  cosponsored 
three  major  studies  by  recognized  consultants:  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development 
(AED),  University  Consultants,  and  the  Organization  for  Social  and  Technical  Innovation 
(OSTI).  Lacking  real  authority  over  either  budget  or  planning,  McCarthy  could  only  hope 
that  among  academic  leaders  presumably  committed  to  rational  thought,  reason  would 
prevail  as  these  empirical  and  logical  studies  went  forward.  Actually,  such  was  the  frag- 
mentation and  disparity  among  public  institutions  that  neither  he  nor  Secretary  Cronin 
had  any  option. 


The  Public-Private  Forum:  (1)  The  Beginnings 


Don  Schon,  an  MIT  behavioral  scientist,  was  president  of  OSTI  and  the  principal  investi- 
gator for  a  BHE  project  titled  "A  Master  Planning  Process  for  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts."  A  veteran  evaluator  of  Great  Society  programs,  Schon  was  process- 
oriented.  He  believed  that  no  single  master  plan  would  be  able  to  gain  the  support  of  all 
the  institutions  affected.  After  collecting  data  about  higher  education  in  the  state,  and  then 
projecting  trends,  Schon  advocated  a  "negotiation-bargaining"  planning  process,  a  proto- 
type for  efforts  known  as  public-private  partnerships  that  were  to  become  fashionable  in 
1980  research  circles. 

It  was  under  Schon's  auspices  that  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  Public-Private  Forum 
took  place,  in  February,  March,  and  May  of  1973,  and  it  was  his  agenda  that  initially 
shaped  the  Forum's  work.  Considerable  preparatory  work  for  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  was  completed  prior  to  the  February  meeting.  (Each  sector  met  separately  three 
times  to  determine  its  positions  on  policy  issues  that  might  arise.  Obviously,  sovereign 
suspicions  ran  high.)  The  Forum  members  present  at  these  meetings  were  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  AICUM,  for  the  private  sector,  and  the  operating  heads  of  the  public  uni- 
versities and  state  and  community  colleges. 

These  early  sessions  provoked  considerable  claims  throughout  the  higher  education 
establishment,  as  well  as  considerable  concern.  Members  of  the  BHE  worried  that  the 
Forum  could  preempt  the  board's  statutory  authority.  Public-segment  executives  at  the 
campus  level  were  suspicious  that  their  leaders  would  "give  the  store  away"  to  the  private 
sector.  For  their  part,  private  institutions  believed  that  the  Forum  might  be  a  stonewalling 
device  to  allow  public  capital-outlay  programs  to  go  forward  under  the  cover  of  deliber- 
ately protracted  discussions  and  debates.  An  exchange  between  Father  John  Brooks,  pres- 
ident of  Holy  Cross,  and  the  author  at  the  November  1973  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Brooks's  proposal  to  freeze  public  capital-outlay  appropriations  was  representative  of 
some  sharp  questioning  of  motives  and  good  faith  that  occurred  in  almost  every  session. 
So  was  an  exchange  of  letters  in  November  and  December  1973  between  the  author  and 
John  Adam,  then  chairman  of  the  BHE,  over  the  same  issue.5 

Given  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  the  Forum  commissioned  the  author  and  President 
Burton  Hallowell  of  Tufts  to  elaborate  its  form  and  functions.  The  two  presidents  were 
cautious.  They  provided  a  set  of  guidelines  and  asserted  that  the  collaborative  effort  was 
essential,  then  went  on  to  say  it  would  be  "inappropriate  ...  to  recommend  an  ultimate 
organizational  location."  Further,  they  stressed  that  "the  aegis  of  a  lay  decision-making 
policy  body  representing  the  citizens'  interest"  was  essential.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
report  was  to  lay  to  rest  the  image  of  an  informal  establishment  elite  bent  on  back-room 
domination  of  higher  education. 

These  early  meetings  of  the  Forum  produced  some  workmanlike  procedural  results. 
Four  working  bodies  were  formed:  the  Equal  Opportunity  Pool  (EOP)  group;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  and  Professional  Education;  the  Student  Aid  Committee  (later  to  be 
combined  with  the  Equal  Opportunity  Pool);  and  the  Information  Committee  (planning 
data  and  cost  reporting). 

During  the  summer  of  1973,  the  committees  went  to  work.  Then,  on  November  12, 
1973,  a  full-blown  session,  with  twenty-five  participants,  took  place  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Its  purposes  were  to  hear  Schon's  final  report  and  the  progress  reports  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  and  to  approve  another  committee  on  capital  outlay.  At  the  meeting  on 
December  11,  a  seven-person  Executive  Committee  was  established,  with  John  Adam  as 
chair  (thus  removing  some  of  the  BHE's  concern  about  a  competitive  enterprise);  the 
secretary  of  educational  affairs  was  invited  to  be  on  the  committee  as  a  nonvoting  member 
(thus  damping  his  concern).  Twelve  votes  were  authorized  for  Forum  membership:  five 
for  public  CEOs,  five  for  AICUM  presidents,  one  for  AICUM,  and  one  for  the  BHE. 
Bylaws  were  drawn  up,  a  mission  statement  was  approved,  and  a  three-quarters  majority 
vote  was  established  as  a  prerequisite  for  Forum  approval  of  any  major  policy. 

With  committees  in  place,  structure  and  voting  requirements  established,  and  doubts 
assuaged,  the  Forum  appeared  to  be  in  business. 


The  Forum:  (2)  Hard  Work  and  Tortured  Consensus 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1973  and  the  spring  of  1974,  the  Forum  met  monthly,  alternat- 
ing between  private  and  public  campus  sites,  where  hospitality  ranged  from  lavish  spreads 
of  spirits  and  food  to  send-out  sandwiches  (on  the  occasion  when  the  host  Forum  member 
forgot  to  inform  his  campus  of  the  meeting).  The  sessions  focused  primarily  on  the  com- 
mittee reports,  increasingly  on  the  report  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Pool  Committee, 
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which  was  chaired  by  Peter  Edelman,  then  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  committee  was  charged  with  shaping  a  substantial  financial  aid  program  that 
would  be  fair  to  both  sectors.  Essentially,  the  program  turned  on  fixing  a  differential  in 
awards  for  financial  aid  between  the  two  sectors,  which  would  acknowledge  the  difference 
between  public  and  private  tuitions  and  therefore  allow  students  to  make  approximately 
cost-neutral  choices. 

The  heavy  EOP  debate  was  further  complicated  by  technical  considerations  such  as  the 
calculation  of  federal  aid,  family  support,  and  loans.  It  was  also  handicapped  by  the  intro- 
duction of  extraneous  issues.  For  example,  midway  in  the  deliberations,  Lawrence  Den- 
nis, CEO  for  the  state  College  Board,  announced  a  new  "open  university"  program  that 
he  was  to  oversee  and  that  would  report  directly  to  the  governor.  Throughout  February 
and  March  of  1974  the  debate  went  on,  with  Edelman  providing  successive  revisions  of  its 
contents. 

Then,  during  the  meeting  of  April  8,  after  eloquent  advocacy  by  President  George 
Hazzard  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Forum  adopted  the  EOP  program  and 
agreed  to  seek  gubernatorial  and  legislative  support.  The  program  totaled  $35  million  and 
provided  up  to  $2,000  for  private-sector  scholarships,  capping  public  scholarships  at 
$1,000  and  guaranteeing  that  80  percent  of  the  total  scholarship  funds  would  be  directed 
to  the  private  sector.  In  Hazzard's  opinion,  the  proposal  "moved  toward  equalization"  and 
deserved  "a  common  front."  On  May  22,  1974,  the  Forum  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  proposal  incorporated  in  House  No.  6094,  with  a  special  message  recommending  it  by 
Governor  Francis  Sargent.6 


The  Forum:  (3)  High- Water  Mark— The  Spirit  of 
Williamstown 


By  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1974,  the  Forum  was  buoyed  by  the  production  of  a 
tangible  and  important  piece  of  legislation,  by  the  presence  of  a  senior  staff  member  in 
Gladys  Hardy,  and  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  underwrite  a  summer  conference.  (The 
grant  had  been  secured  by  Frank  Tredinnick,  executive  director  of  AICUM,  and  by  Father 
Michael  Walsh,  then  academic  adviser  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts.)  At  Williams 
College  at  a  three-day  seminar  in  July  1974,  the  Forum  went  public.  In  fact,  the  seminar 
was  a  summit  meeting,  carefully  planned  and  structured  by  Hardy,  Walsh,  and  Tredin- 
nick. It  brought  together  all  the  Forum  members,  along  with  eleven  other  presidents  of 
private  and  public  institutions.  Presidents  John  Silber  of  Boston  University,  John  Chan- 
dler of  Williams,  and  Father  Don  Monan  of  Boston  College  were  there  for  the  private 
sector.  President  Robert  Leestamper  of  Worcester  State  College,  President  Don  Walker  of 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  and  Dennis  were  major  spokesmen  for  the  public 
sector.  All  but  the  most  amply  endowed  private  universities  were  represented,  and  the 
most  anxious  private  and  least-known  public  institutions  were  there  in  force. 

Howard  Bowen,  the  nationally  known  education  economist,  chaired  the  seminar.  Fred 
Glimp,  director  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  (now  the  Boston  Fund),  and  Leroy  Grea- 
son,  dean  of  Bowdoin,  were  rapporteurs.  A  carefully  prepared  agenda  began  with  initial 
position  papers  by  the  author  and  Knowles,  moved  systematically  through  the  major  is- 
sues provoked  by  enrollment  and  financial  trends,  then  concluded  with  a  plenary  session. 

In  the  elegant  ambience  of  the  Williams  Elm  Tree  House,  and  prodded  by  skillfully 
persistent  staff,  the  seminar  found  common  ground  for  public-private  trade-offs  that  were 
consistent  with  the  priorities  of  each  sector.  An  Executive  Committee  meeting  midway 
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through  the  seminar  nailed  down  the  specifics  of  a  common  statement,  and  the  plenary 
session  offered  a  surprisingly  eloquent  endorsement.  The  two  essential  parts  of  the  bar- 
gain were  Forum  support  for  the  constitutional  amendment  (Article  46),  then  pending 
before  the  voters,  which  would  allow  state  aid  for  the  private  sector;  and  Forum  agree- 
ment that  low  tuition  would  continue  for  the  public  sector. 

Other  provisions  in  the  package  were  a  commitment  to  planning  that  would  be  both 
comprehensive  and  "open"  (that  is,  planning  in  which  the  two  sectors  would  share  infor- 
mation—a departure  from  past  procedure);  support  for  the  EOP  pending  legislation;  and 
a  "no  diversion"  pledge  to  ensure  that  private  aid  would  not  reduce  support  to  the  public 
institutions.  But  these  were  good-will  generalities.  The  real  agreement  was  an  exercise  in 
distributive  politics— both  sectors  anticipating  increments  to  their  resource  positions 
heretofore  denied  them. 

John  Adam  expressed  the  delight  and  surprise  of  all  participants  when  he  wrote  on  July 
1 1  that  the  "tone  or  spirit,"  "attitudes  and  feelings,"  and  concrete  written  agreement  all 
represented  a  "landmark  in  the  development  of  public-private  cooperation."  The  mem- 
bers departed  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  Williamstown. 


The  Forum:  (4)  Committees  in  Trouble  and  Purple  Prose 

The  glow  lasted  throughout  the  1974  academic  summer,  and  the  two  autumn  meetings 
went  well.  Glimp  agreed  to  become  Forum  chairman.  The  body  reviewed  its  mission  and 
reaffirmed  its  independence;  and  it  was  gratified  by  a  reaffirmation  of  support  from  the 
BHE.  It  also  began  to  benefit  from  frank,  informal  exchanges,  in  the  discussion  of 
AICUM's  forthcoming  legislative  program  and  in  the  debate  over  contrary  proposals  for 
veterinary  medical  education.  (The  Forum  ultimately  endorsed  the  contract  plan  of  the 
New  England  Land  Grant  Universities,  instead  of  a  free-standing  veterinary  school.)  A 
senior  staff  transition  from  Hardy  to  Henry  Kriebel,  president  emeritus  of  Babson  Col- 
lege, went  well. 

But  trouble  loomed  regarding  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  and  Professional 
Education  and  the  Information  Committee.  In  1974,  Dean  Robert  Alberty  of  MIT,  chair  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  and  Professional  Education,  had  reported  the  committee's 
difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  information,  especially  in  engineering.  He  had  distributed 
a  questionnaire  to  participating  institutions.  Returns  had  been  few.  Now,  on  March  25, 
1975,  his  committee  made  no  substantive  recommendations  and  suggested  that  regional 
groups  be  established  to  review  new  graduate  programs  proposed  by  any  institution.  The 
Forum  discharged  the  committee  with  thanks. 

The  Information  Committee  was  in  deeper  difficulty.  Under  the  leadership  of  Warren 
Gulko,  director  of  institutional  research  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  it 
had  embarked  on  an  ambitious  and  technically  complex  analysis  involving  comparative 
cross-institutional  costs  of  individual  academic  departments.  The  study  cost  money,  and 
$16,000  was  scrounged  from  various  college  budgets.  But  Forum  members— Silber  and 
Father  Monan  of  Boston  College  especially — had  raised  questions  both  as  to  design  and 
utility.  And  there  was  general  apprehension  on  the  part  of  private  institutions  about  dis- 
closing financial  information. 

Further,  the  Information  Committee  found  it  difficult  to  apply  national  statistical  for- 
mats such  as  the  Higher  Educational  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts scene.  Problems  of  definition  hampered  its  work.  So  did  the  failure  of 
participating  institutions  to  report  promptly.7  In  March  this  committee  was  also  dis- 
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charged  with  thanks,  although  in  June  1975  the  Forum  was  to  try  again  by  authorizing  a 
$9,000  study  by  Newhauser,  Frantz,  and  Corsirie,  to  be  completed  by  October  1975.  That 
work  also  foundered  as  a  result  of  difficulty  with  the  data.  Without  tangible  substantive 
recommendations  from  these  committees,  the  Forum  essentially  marked  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  Williamstown  seemed  to  be  disappearing.  Hardy  had 
warned  that  it  was  "precious,  though  fragile  and  tenuous."  Now,  on  November  15,  1974, 
the  BHE  recommended  higher  public  tuitions,  and  on  December  18,  the  author  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  of  protest  to  McCarthy,  complaining  that  the  board's  action  was  contrary  "to 
both  the  spirit  and  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Williamstown  meeting."  Kriebel 
observed  diplomatically  in  his  final  report  of  April  18,  1975,  as  his  contract  expired,  that 
"the  quality  of  the  Forum  meetings  has  not  been  consistent"  and  that  "the  composition  of 
the  agenda  has  a  substantial  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  meeting."  Seeking  to  regain 
momentum,  the  Forum  ventured  another  Williamstown-style  meeting,  this  time  at  Holy 
Cross,  on  April  29,  1975. 

As  in  Williamstown,  the  Holy  Cross  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
but  this  time  the  meeting  did  not  work.  For  one  thing,  it  was  only  a  day  in  duration,  and 
for  another,  almost  one  hundred  CEOs,  trustees,  and  staff  were  involved.  Father  Walsh 
gave  a  splendid  address,  and  T.  Edward  Hollander,  deputy  commissioner  from  New  York, 
reported  on  that  state's  experience,  emphasizing  the  institutional  aid  that  the  "Bundy 
money"  provided.  He  deemed  it  essential  that  higher  education  speak  with  "one  voice."8 
A  question-and-answer  period  ensued,  followed  by  a  press  conference  at  the  end.  Father 
Walsh  called  for  a  master  plan,  but  no  formal  statement  was  issued. 


The  Forum:  (5)  Disaster  at  Worcester 


After  the  Holy  Cross  meeting,  the  paper  trail  of  Forum  activities  largely  disappears. 
Kriebel  executed  the  cost  study  contract,  and  in  October  1975  the  contractors  reported 
their  inability  to  establish  reliable  comparisons.  By  December,  the  AICUM  files  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  correspondence  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  in  which  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  reconcile  expense  vouchers.  There  are  references  to  an  occasional  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Adam's  offices  in  Worcester.  But  there  is  no  report  of  any 
agendas  or  of  full  Forum  assemblies,  if  they  were  held.  Ken  Ryder,  newly  appointed  pres- 
ident of  Northeastern,  did  host  a  meeting  at  Henderson  House  in  the  winter  of  1975.  No 
minutes  of  the  meeting  emerged  because,  as  Ryder  recalls,  "There  was  nothing  to  record." 

The  drop-off  in  recorded  activity  is  not  surprising.  The  real,  if  somewhat  hidden, 
agenda  at  Holy  Cross  was  to  discover  whether  a  genuine  master-plan  effort  could  be 
launched,  with  the  necessary  data  made  available  and  competent  professional  staff  as- 
signed. That  issue  had  not  been  resolved,  and  neither  BHE  nor  Ford  Foundation  funding 
was  now  available. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  and  political  environment  had  worsened.  The  effects  of  the 
OPEC  oil  crisis  were  everywhere,  as  inflation  quickened  and  fuel  costs  threatened  the 
budget  of  every  campus.  The  Dukakis  administration  persevered  in  trying  to  impose 
across-the-board  cuts  in  funding  for  public  higher  education.  It  also  proposed  a  morato- 
rium for  the  opening  of  the  new  medical  school  facilities  at  Worcester,  and  impounded 
capital-outlay  funds  for  such  projects  as  a  new  gymnasium  at  the  Boston  campus  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Scholarship  funds  were  cut,  and  private  and  public  institu- 
tions alike  were  engaged  in  struggles  for  economic  survival. 

Increasingly,  the  public  sector  became  preoccupied  with  fighting  off  Governor  Duka- 
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kis's  austerity  proposals  and  what  it  perceived  to  be  a  frontal  attack  on  fiscal  autonomy. 
The  BHE  and  the  new  state  secretary  of  educational  affairs,  Paul  Parks,  seemed  more  and 
more  to  behave  like  two  scorpions  occupying  the  same  bottle.  Chancellor  McCarthy  of  the 
BHE  departed  for  Maine,  and  other  public  CEOs  slipped  away.  Finally,  the  public  sector, 
with  the  support  of  Senate  president  Kevin  Harrington,  undertook  a  major  reorganization 
of  its  structure,  aiming  to  distance  itself  from  gubernatorial  direction  and  to  establish  a 
strong  central  board  with  genuine  budgeting  and  planning  authority.  By  early  spring  of 
1976,  the  fight  for  the  reorganization  against  gubernatorial  opposition  was  consuming 
most  of  the  public  sector's  energy  and  attention.9 

Nonetheless,  through  the  good  offices  of  Glimp,  Adam,  and  Tredinnick,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  at  least  one  more  major  effort  should  be  made.  On  March  26,  1976,  forty-six 
CEOs  and  their  staff  assembled  at  the  Worcester  Medical  Center,  appropriately  enough, 
as  it  turned  out,  in  the  surgical  amphitheater.  The  aim  was  to  come  to  grips  with  the  spe- 
cifics of  a  master  plan:  what  the  plan  would  be,  who  would  write  it,  and  how  it  would  be 
financed.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  began,  however,  President  Silber  of  Boston  University 
made  an  eloquent  but  intemperate  defense  of  the  independence  of  the  private  sector,  and 
attacked  the  wastefulness  and  redundancy  of  the  public  institutions.  From  the  floor,  Presi- 
dent Bartley  of  Holyoke  Community  College  and  Chancellor  Bromery  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  responded  in  kind.  Charges  and  countercharges  resounded 
through  the  amphitheater  with  growing  intensity.  The  meeting  bogged  down  in  yet  another 
technical  cost  discussion,  producing  more  glazed  eyes  than  conclusive  articulation.  The 
opportunity  to  present  a  specific  policy  proposal  vanished. 

Instead,  the  CEOs  in  attendance  issued  a  seven-point  statement  calling  for  a  strength- 
ened BHE,  with  more  private  representation,  and  suggesting  that  the  role  of  the  secretary 
of  educational  affairs  be  "reexamined."  The  statement  encouraged  "voluntary"  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  but  through  regional  and  area  consortia,  and  sought  to  distinguish 
between  lay-board  governance  and  the  planning  function.  Its  only  specific  positions  were 
a  defense  of  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  state  institutions  and  a  declaration  that  "neither  the 
executive  branch  nor  elected  officials  should  have  line  authority  in  the  governance  of 
higher  education." 

Not  a  single  resolution  emerged  concerning  the  role  of  the  Public-Private  Forum  or 
what  it  should  do  next.  The  attendees  simply  straggled  out,  to  repair  in  cliques  and 
caucuses  at  nearby  bars  and  restaurants.  The  Forum  did  not  meet  again. 


Analysis:  What  Went  Wrong? 


The  Forum  achieved  consensus  on  two  significant  policy  matters— the  EOP  and  the  Wil- 
liamstown  agreement.  Why,  then,  did  the  undertaking  ultimately  fail?  As  one  sifts 
through  the  record,  two  sets  of  answers  suggest  themselves:  internal  and  external.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  internally  the  relative  strengths  of  the  two  sectors  were  uneven,  not  so 
much  in  the  aggregate  as  in  the  respective  positions  of  universities,  liberal  arts  colleges, 
and  two-year  institutions.  Externally,  the  Forum  faced  not  only  a  difficult  economic  envi- 
ronment (as  did  the  other  states),  but  also  an  especially  adverse  political  environment — 
one  with  little  tradition  for  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  any  institutions  that  sought 
substantial  public  resources. 

In  elaborating  on  the  internal  properties  of  the  Massachusetts  education  system,  one 
observes  the  following.  First,  the  sheer  number  of  institutions  and  their  diverse  character 
made  a  coherent  structure  hard  to  come  by.  Approximately  eighty  separate  private  institu- 
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tions  existed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  1970s,  each  with  its  own  board  of  trustees  and  each 
committed  to  institutional  survival.  Twenty-five  public  universities  and  colleges  were 
involved.  Their  character  and  quality  varied  wildly,  not  only  in  the  two-year/ four-year/ 
graduate  divisions,  but  in  special  foci,  origin,  and  sponsorship.  To  engage  them  all,  or, 
more  important,  to  have  each  perceive  that  its  interests  were  being  fairly  represented  in 
the  Forum  would  have  been  an  extraordinarily  difficult  achievement  of  statesmanship 
even  in  prosperous  times. 

Second,  the  private  sector  had  special  characteristics,  as  T  Edward  Hollander  had 
pointed  out  at  Holy  Cross.  More  than  other  states,  Massachusetts  draws  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  students  from  out  of  state.  The  more  prestigious  the  college  or  university,  the 
less  it  depends  upon  either  public  or  private  state  resources.  So  Harvard,  MIT,  Amherst, 
Williams  had  no  direct  concern  with  the  Forum's  condition,  save  in  a  public  relations  way. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  Boston  Eight  made  plain  that  the  heavy  hitters  tolerated  the 
game  only  as  long  as  it  seemed  pleasant.  When  they  withdrew,  they  suffered  no  conse- 
quences. The  active  private  participants  in  the  Forum  were  the  hungry  universities.  They 
were  frequently  of  high  quality,  but  state  aid  meant  a  great  deal  to  them,  and  their  compe- 
tition with  the  public  sector  was  very  real.  What  these  institutions  lacked  in  prestige  and 
clout,  they  made  up  in  contentiousness. 

Third,  the  public  sector  was  in  no  better  shape.  Operating  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  decade,  its  segments  were  designed  to  operate  independently,  preoccupied  with 
completing  major  expansions  for  which  the  commitment  in  bricks  and  mortar  had  already 
been  made.  Most  important,  public-sector  institutions  suffered  from  a  historical  inferior- 
ity complex  vis-a-vis  their  private  counterparts.  In  actuality,  the  public  community  col- 
leges were  in  far  better  circumstances  than  the  private  junior  colleges,  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  was  achieving  national  status.  But  their  administrations  found  it  hard  to 
believe  in  themselves.  This  second-best  attitude  made  them  street  fighters  too,  as  much  as 
their  hungry  private  counterparts. 

Fourth,  this  complicated,  weak,  and  loose  array  of  institutions  functioned  with  an  ap- 
palling lack  of  knowledge  about  themselves  or  each  other.  The  experience  of  the  Informa- 
tion Committee  demonstrated  how  crude  and  error-prone  the  data  base  for  policy-making 
was,  and  few  institutions  had  competent  planning  staffs.  Throughout  the  Forum's  exist- 
ence, the  simple  absence  of  facts  plagued  its  deliberations  and  encouraged  judgments 
based  on  rumor,  false  assumptions,  and  vague  generalizations.  The  presence  of  two  able 
senior  staff  directors  could  not  compensate  for  this  fundamental  deficiency. 

As  for  characteristics  of  the  external  environment,  the  "outside"  political  system  was 
ill-disposed  to  support  higher  education,  especially  public  higher  education,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  coordinating  mechanisms  that  existed  were  flawed  and  redundant.  The 
composition  of  the  BHE  was  heavily  weighted  toward  the  public  sector,  and  the  private 
institutions  both  resented  and  were  suspicious  of  the  board.  Further,  the  board  had  no  real 
authority;  it  could  review,  comment,  and  recommend  programs  and  budgets,  but  it  could 
not  mandate  them.  When  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  educational  affairs  was  introduced 
as  an  extraneous  by-product  of  the  statewide  reorganization  plan,  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty were  compounded.  The  first  secretary,  Joseph  Cronin,  appeared  often  to  heed  the 
injunction  of  consultant  Paul  Cooke  to  function  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  fashion, 
but  his  successor,  Paul  Parks,  showed  no  such  disposition.  If  ever  there  was  a  fifth  wheel 
in  governmental  structure,  it  was  the  secretary's  office.  (This  mistake  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  office  was  abolished  in  the  1979  reorganization  legislation  for  higher  education.) 
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Second,  the  higher  education  system  never  achieved  genuine  autonomy  with  respect  to 
the  larger  state  political  system.  The  private  sector  was  never  really  dependent  on  public 
resources,  nor  was  it  critically  influential  in  the  political  process,  for  it  always  resisted 
financial  disclosure,  a  prerequisite  for  institutional  aid.  It  sometimes  had  marginal  influ- 
ence, as  with  scholarship  programs,  but  on  major  issues  such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
state  medical  school,  it  lost.  The  public  sector  had  won  considerable  statutory  autonomy 
in  the  sixties,  but  the  continuation  of  that  autonomy  turned  on  legislative  sufferance  usu- 
ally evident  in  nonacademic  patronage  accommodations.  Some  governors  exercised  self- 
restraint  in  trustee  appointments,  but  by  the  mid-seventies,  that  restraint  had  vanished;  in 
its  place,  a  conscious  strategy  of  oversight  and  control  had  emerged. 

Third,  the  severe  economic  recession,  the  energy  shortage,  and  the  faltering  public 
faith  in  the  value  of  higher  education  encouraged  and  magnified  media  cynicism.  This  was 
expressed  in  such  headlines  as  "College:  Who  Needs  It?"  and  served  to  create  a  mood  of 
growing  pessimism.  Educators  were  no  longer  respected  public  figures.  They  were  ad- 
vised by  their  business  and  political  counterparts  to  "hunker  down,"  not  to  make  waves, 
not  to  try. 

Fourth,  both  the  public  and  the  private  educational  institutions  tended  to  align  them- 
selves with  broader  political  ideologies,  which  led  to  confrontational  postures  not  relevant 
to  the  common  cause.  Public  educators  often  preached  a  populist  doctrine,  portraying 
themselves  as  the  guarantors  of  education  for  the  "common  people"  and  offering  access 
to  the  first-generation  college-bound.  Private  educators  often  responded  by  suggesting 
that  their  institutions  were  superior  in  terms  of  quality  and  purity  of  motives.  In  the 
speeches  and  behavior  of  both,  one  could  detect  the  ghosts  of  the  Jefferson-Hamilton 
debates. 

Contemporary  political  analysis  categorizes  public  policies  in  four  ways:  constitutional 
(changing  the  rules  of  the  game);  regulatory  (imposing  restraints  on  individual  or  collec- 
tive behavior);  distributive  (providing  benefits  to  a  majority);  and  redistributive  (provid- 
ing benefits  to  one  group  at  the  cost  of  another).  Clearly,  as  a  voluntary,  consensus-based, 
and  confederate  organization,  the  Forum  could  not  aspire  to  constitutional  or  regulatory 
policy.  It  could— and  did— advance  distributive  policy,  functioning  as  a  potentially  power- 
ful interest  group  that  could  influence  but  not  mandate  public  policy.  Given  the  centrifugal 
forces  at  work  within  the  higher  educational  system  (lacking  the  cohesion  and  discipline 
of  an  industry  association  or  a  trade  union)  and  the  centripetal  forces  of  the  outside  politi- 
cal system  (the  gubernatorial  drive  for  dominance  engendered  by  a  deteriorating  econ- 
omy), redistributive  policy-making  was  beyond  the  Forum's  capability.  It  was  one  bridge 
too  far. 

Put  another  way,  as  long  as  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  education  regarded  them- 
selves as  more  dissimilar  than  alike,  they  could  negotiate,  as  Schon  urged  them  to  do,  but 
they  could  negotiate  only  treaties.  They  did  so  in  the  EPO  program  and  at  Williamstown. 
In  these  instances,  each  party  expected  to  gain  in  an  anticipated  distribution  of  additional 
resources— joint  scholarships,  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  private  sector,  contin- 
ued low  tuition  for  the  public  sector.  This  was  akin  to  incremental  budgeting,  a  non-zero- 
sum  game.  A  treaty  could  be  made. 

However,  when  the  two  sectors  were  asked  to  agree  to  a  master  plan  that  assigned  dis- 
crete missions  and  a  reallocation  of  resources,  the  load  became  too  heavy  to  carry.  True 
enough,  the  Forum  entered  a  partial  no  man's  land,  created  by  an  ineffective  BHE  and  a 
loose-cannon  secretary's  office,  but  occupying  that  territory  required  a  disciplined  force 
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to  engage  in  redistributive  policies,  in  hard  times  taking  from  one  and  giving  to  another. 
This  is  the  hardest  kind  of  politics  to  play,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Forum  was  not 
up  to  it. 

So  at  Worcester,  the  sectors  parted  company  in  a  curiously  inconsistent  way.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Forum  asked  the  larger  political  systems  to  undertake  the  redistributive  task 
through  a  stronger  lay  board.  On  the  other  hand,  it  argued  for  grassroots  voluntary  re- 
gionalism, apparently  assuming  that  things  would  go  better  at  the  local  level  even  though 
resources  were  more  scarce.  The  Forum  was  unanimous  only  in  its  admonition  to  politi- 
cians to  keep  their  hands  off  its  precious,  if  fragmented,  enterprises.  No  politician,  espe- 
cially in  Massachusetts,  would  be  likely  to  take  that  counsel  as  anything  but  a  confession 
of  failure.  Accordingly,  two  years  later,  in  an  off-budget  section  of  the  state  appropriations 
act,  the  Board  of  Regents  was  established. 


Lessons  for  Our  Times 

Ten  years  after  the  demise  of  the  Forum,  the  environment  for  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  sharply  different.  The  flood  tide  of  reports  indicates  that  higher  education  is 
once  again  on  the  public  agenda,  that  a  window  of  opportunity  has  been  opened  after  a 
decade  of  being  shut.  Massachusetts  is  booming  economically,  and  a  powerful  education 
lay  board  is  in  place.  Ironically,  the  issue  of  private-public  representation  is  now  reversed. 
This  circumstance  is  made  plain  by  the  aftermath  of  James  Collins's  appointment  and  by 
the  legislative  override  of  Governor  Dukakis's  veto  of  the  new  conflict-in-interest  law.10 
What  is  intriguing  in  the  present  situation  is  that  the  arena  for  resolving  in-house  competi- 
tion among  public  and  private  educational  institutions  is  now  the  Board  of  Regents.  Ab- 
sent a  public-private  forum,  there  is  nowhere  else  for  that  issue  to  go.  What  the  Forum 
protested  against,  even  as  it  dissolved,  is  now  reality. 

Could  a  reconstituted  Forum  recapture  that  arena  on  the  grounds  that  academic 
autonomy  and  independence  are  at  risk  today,  to  the  detriment  of  both  public  and  private 
universities  and  colleges?  The  contemporary  experience  of  five  other  states  offers  at  least 
a  partial  answer. 

In  1985,  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges  (AGB)  stud- 
ied patterns  of  collaboration  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and 
New  York— and  found  the  prospects  encouraging.  The  AGB's  special  report,  Cooperation 
and  Conflict:  The  Public  and  Private  Sectors  in  Higher  Education,  observes  first  that 
historically  there  have  been  more  shared  interests  and  values  than  differences."  It  points 
out  that  in  the  eighties,  far  more  than  they  did  in  the  seventies,  both  sectors  rely  on  the 
same  three  major  sources  of  institutional  funding:  fees,  gifts  and  endowments,  and  federal 
and  state  aid.  Both  have  the  same  interest  in  federal  and  state  tax  codes.  Sabers  continue  to 
rattle,  the  report  states,  as  in  the  half-cost  battle  with  federal  Pell  grants,  but  the  danger  of 
a  preemptive  strike  by  one  sector  or  another  seems  to  have  diminished  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Specifically,  after  presenting  the  five  case  studies,  the  AGB  suggests  that  well-struc- 
tured, well-staffed,  joint  state  associations  can  successfully  advance  common  funding 
programs,  and  have  done  so.  This  is  the  so-called  linkage  strategy  of  tying  support  for 
private  institutions  to  a  percentage  of  public  appropriations,  thereby  ensuring  a  rising  tide 
to  float  all  boats.  Such  state  associations  can  engage  and  have  engaged  in  contractual 
agreements  among  each  other,  as  in  the  Ben  Franklin  Partnership  in  high-tech  regional 
centers  and  in  the  Illinois  Higher  Education  Cooperative  Act.  They  can  cooperate  and 
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have  clearly  cooperated  on  student  financial  aid.  These  policies  seem  transferable  to 
Massachusetts. 

Finally,  the  AGB  recommends  that  lay  governing  boards  recognize  the  importance  of 
intersector  relations  and  that  all  parties  seek  the  "high  road"  of  cooperation  instead  of 
sending  out  "hard  ball"  signals.12  It  suggests  that  boards  should  encourage  state  associa- 
tions of  higher  education  and  enhance  support  of  their  activities.  It  endorses  the  linkage 
formula  for  appropriations,  anticipating  that  private  institutions  will  have  to  acknowledge 
general  oversight  of  their  programs.  Observing  candidly  that  the  possibility  of  civil  war 
exists,  the  association  goes  on  to  opt  for  the  civility  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

Given  the  AGB  guidelines,  perhaps  Massachusetts  should  try  again.  While  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  still  struggling  to  organize  itself  and  define  its  role,  the  presence  of  a  public- 
private  forum  as  a  coherent,  consistent  voice  for  higher  education  could  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  formation  of  sound  education  policy.  Such  a  forum  would  remain,  of  course, 
an  interest  group,  however  enlightened  and  deserving.  But  it  could  be  a  knowledgeable 
initiator  of  a  sound  distributive  policy,  and  it  could  provide  a  determined  buffer  against 
inappropriate  intervention  from  the  external  political  system.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, with  the  lessons  of  the  past  taken  to  heart  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  current 
structure  acknowledged,  a  public-private  forum  might  again  invoke  the  spirit  of  Williams- 
town,  and  this  time  the  enterprise  might  succeed.  *•> 


Notes 

1 .  James  Bryant  Conant,  The  Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  State  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1959),  8. 

2.  Dennis  L.  Meadows,  Dynamics  of  Growth  in  a  Finite  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Wright-Allen, 
1974). 

3.  Charles  Perrow,  Normal  Accidents:  Living  with  High-Risk  Technologies  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1984). 

4.  Somewhat  ironically,  the  reorganization  plan  was  funded  in  1968  by  a  federal  grant  to  then  Gov- 
ernor John  Volpe.  The  grant  was  approved  by  the  author,  who  was  then  under  secretary  of  HUD. 
Later  the  author  would  find  himself  president  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  his  authority 
circumscribed  by  the  self-same  plan  he  had  underwritten. 

5.  Files  of  AlCUM's  executive  director. 

6.  House  No.  6094  incorporated  the  Forum's  recommendations  and  was  initially  blocked  in  the 
House  by  Speaker  David  Bartley.  Subsequently,  legislation  was  enacted  that  substantially  raised 
scholarship  support  to  the  private  sector. 

7.  Files  of  AlCUM's  executive  director. 

8.  Ibid.  New  York  had  enacted  an  institutional  aid  program  proposed  by  a  committee  chaired  by 
McGeorge  Bundy,  then  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  program  provided  state  funds,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  a  participating  institution. 

9.  The  central  issue  was  a  comprehensive  reorganization  plan  drafted  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  introduced  by  Senate  president  Kevin  Harrington.  It  was  opposed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  and  died  in  committee  after  Harrington  decided  the  legislature  could  not  overturn  a 
promised  veto. 

10.  James  Collins,  a  state  representative  from  Amherst  and  long-time  supporter  of  public  higher 
education,  was  appointed  chancellor  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  July  1986.  Governor  Dukakis 
opposed  the  Collins  appointment.  Subsequently,  by  making  enough  new  appointments  to  the 
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board  in  favor  of  his  own  position,  the  governor  was  able  to  bring  the  board  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Collins  appointment.  As  a  result,  in  early  September  1986,  the  board  overturned  its  earlier 
vote  in  support  of  Collins.  Almost  simultaneously,  Regent  James  Howell  was  accused  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest  by  the  state  Ethics  Commission.  In  1986,  legislation  was  passed  which  clarified 
the  relationship  between  the  law  establishing  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  law  establishing  the 
Ethics  Commission.  This  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but  the  governor's  veto  was 
subsequently  overridden  by  the  General  Court. 

1 1 .  John  W.  Gardner,  Robert  H.  Atwell,  and  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Cooperation  and  Conflict:  The  Public 
and  Private  Sectors  in  Higher  Education  (Washington,  D.C.:  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of 
Universities  and  Colleges,  1985). 

12.  Ibid.,  27-38. 
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Evaluating 

Reagan 

Federalism 


David  B.  Walker 


Reagan  federalism,  unlike  Reaganomics,  has  achieved  far  less  than  was  anticipated  in 
1981.  In  this  article,  the  extent  of  real  change  in  the  intergovernmental  system  is  gauged  by 
assessing  recent  intergovernmental  developments  in  light  of  the  time  perspective  (1980, 
1981,  and  1987);  the  relative  significance  of  federalism  within  the  cluster  of  Reagan  politi- 
cal precepts;  the  interplay  of  key  actors  in  the  national  policy  process;  and  the  views  of 
state  and  local  officials.  Also  highlighted  are  the  reasons  that  national  policy  activism  has 
been  reduced  but  not  rolled  back.  Overall,  contemporary  U.  S.  federalism  is  still  found  to 
be  a  nation-centered  one  because  of  the  strong  centralizing  currents  in  the  judicial/regula- 
tory and  political/representational  arenas.  Yet  it  is  also  a  somewhat  less  centripetal  one 
now  than  it  was  in  1980,  owing  to  developments  in  the  intergovernmental  Junctional,  fis- 
cal, and  managerial  spheres. 


Have  Reagan  federalism  and  the  recent  massive  federal  budget  deficits  fundamen- 
tally changed  the  heavily  centralized  system  of  U.S.  intergovernmental  relations 
that  emerged  from  1964  to  1980?  Before  this  pivotal  question  is  answered,  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  core  tenets  of  Reagan  federalism  and  the  historical  context  that  helped  shape 
them  is  in  order.  Six  separate  objectives  combine  to  constitute  the  Reagan  federalism. 
Most  of  these  have  been  and  are  explicit  administration  goals.  A  couple,  however  (items  4 
and  5),  are  more  implicit  and  have  to  be  inferred  from  policy  proposals  and  actions. 

1 .  A  drastic  reduction  in  the  national  intergovernmental  role  clearly  is  at  the 
center  of  Reagan's  theory  of  federalism,  and  central  to  this  is  the  need  to 
reduce  the  number  of  and  dollars  for  federal  grants-in-aid. 

2.  Clearly  related  to  the  above  is  a  belief  in  the  need  for  a  devolution  of  many 
federal  program  responsibilities  to  state  and  local  governments  (and  the 
sometimes  cited  concomitant  requirement  to  devolve  the  needed  financial 
resources);  in  1982,  this  basic  goal  was  modified  by  the  president's  State  of 
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the  Union  "sorting  out"  proposal  and  its  call  for  a  federalization  of  Medi- 
caid, which  tacitly  conceded  the  need  for  a  simultaneous  process  involving 
centralization  and  devolution.1 

3.  Deregulation  was  and  is  a  third  component  theme  in  Reagan  federalism; 
this  involves  curbing  federal  regulation  of  both  the  private  sector  and  state 
and  local  governments. 

4.  A  return  to  the  traditional  dualistic  partnership  involving  the  states  and  the 
national  government  was  and  is  a  clear,  though  less  trumpeted,  feature  of 
the  president's  federalism. 

5.  A  determined  effort  to  abandon  federal  participation  in  multistate  and 
substate  regional  institutions  and  programs  (deinstitutionalization)  is  a  less 
heralded  but  persistent  objective  of  the  administration. 

6.  Finally,  Reagan  federalism  in  its  broadest  strokes  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
the  expansionist  activities  of  all  governments,  not  just  the  national. 

These  goals,  in  effect,  amount  to  a  rejection  of  the  rapidly  centralizing  course  of  U.S. 
federalism  that  began  in  1964  and  lasted  to  1978-80.  During  this  period,  the  net  growth 
(after  mergers  and  block  grant  consolidations)  in  the  number  of  funded  grant  programs 
amounted  to  at  least  300,  with  a  total  of  537  as  of  the  end  of  19802;  in  dollar  terms,  aid 
outlays  experienced  a  greater  than  ninefold  increase  (and  a  doubling  in  constant  dollars 
during  the  seventies).  The  traditional  federal-state  partnership  approach  was  significantly 
altered  to  include  federal-local,  federal-nonprofit,  and  federal-state-local  as  well.  The 
percentage  relationship  of  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  receipts  from  own  sources  rose 
from  17.9  percent  in  1964  to  30.7  percent  by  1980. 

Programmatically,  significant  expansions  occurred  in  such  broad  functional  areas  as 
health,  social  services,  education,  manpower,  and  community  and  regional  development, 
while  the  programs  for  natural  resources,  agriculture,  and  especially  transportation  aid 
experienced  proportionate  declines.  In  terms  of  the  scope  of  national  policy  concerns,  a 
wide  range  of  governmental  functions  were  included  that  previously  were  considered  to 
be  of  state,  local,  or  even  private  concern  (libraries,  fire  protection,  policemen's  pensions, 
bikeways,  rat  control,  potholes,  and  the  like).  In  addition,  a  new  era  of  "social  regula- 
tion" was  ushered  in  during  these  years,  with  historic  enactments  in  the  areas  of  equal 
rights  and  access,  the  environment,  conservation,  health  and  safety,  and  energy,  produc- 
ing a  novel  situation  in  which  state  and  local  governments  served  as  both  the  objects  of 
and,  frequently,  the  implementors  of  federal  regulations.3  Administratively,  intergovern- 
mental management  in  many  of  the  new  program  areas  assumed  a  cooptive,  intrusive,  and 
sometimes  arbitrary  tone  on  the  part  of  federal  grant  and  regulatory  administrators  and  a 
confrontational,  if  not  conniving,  behavior  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  involved  subnational 
recipient  governmental  personnel. 

By  the  late  seventies,  the  system  had  become  highly  centralized  in  terms  of  policy- 
making, yet  was  still  largely  noncentralized  in  terms  of  actual  implementation.  The  latter 
gave  rise  to  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  that  no  basic  change  had  occurred  in  the 
system.  Yet,  crucial  interlevel  changes  had  occurred,  probably  the  most  drastic  in  this 
century.  Critics  of  these  developments  focused  on  the  national  policy  process,  its  heavy 
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interest-group  basis  in  the  seventies,  its  prolific  and  ultimately  costly  policy  outputs,  and 
its  panoramic  pattern  of  implementation  involving  at  least  60,000  of  the  82,000  units  of 
subnational  governments  and  countless  thousands  of  nonprofits.4  Questions  of  systemic 
overload,  administrative  effectiveness,  economic  efficiency,  basic  equity,  and  account- 
ability—both politically  and  administratively— were  raised  by  most  conservatives  and 
many  liberals. 

At  the  same  time,  between  1960  and  1980,  the  poverty  percentage  was  cut  in  half,  and 
the  gap  between  the  economically  stronger  and  weaker  did  not  widen  (as  it  might  well 
have,  given  the  massive  influx  of  new  job  applicants  from  the  baby-boom  generation). 
Thirty  million  members  were  added  to  the  national  work  force,  in  part  because  of  the 
federally  stimulated  expansion  of  the  state/local  governmental  sector,  Social  Security 
amendments  that  encouraged  early  retirement,  and  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  federal  jobs 
programs  and  expanded  educational  opportunities.5  Longer  life  expectancy  and  lower 
child  mortality  rates  were  achieved,  and  a  necessary  revolution  was  achieved  in  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties. 

The  Reagan  election  in  1980,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  a  reaction  to  these  earlier  expan- 
sionist policy  developments  at  the  national  level.  The  advent  of  a  national  policy  process 
dominated  by  interest  groups;  of  an  ever  centralizing  national  judiciary;  and  of  a  near 
collapse  of  the  national  political  parties,  especially  the  ostensibly  majority  Democratic 
Party,  as  effective  brokers,  mediators,  and  conciliators  of  factions  in  national  conventions 
and  in  Congress  (thanks  to  populist  reforms  in  both,  in  the  early  seventies)  had  given  rise 
to  a  collapse  of  various  traditional  policy  constraints  and  to  a  national  domestic  agenda 
that  was  overarching  in  its  reach  and  centralizing  in  its  basic  policy  thrusts.  From  a  prag- 
matic perspective,  the  overall  system  was  seen  as  overloaded,  ineffective  administratively, 
inefficient  economically,  not  sufficiently  targeted  on  equity  goals,  and  basically  unac- 
countable politically.6  To  put  it  more  simply,  the  federal  system  had  become  dysfunc- 
tional—out of  balance  operationally.7  Reagan  federalism  then  constituted  a  rejection  of 
all  of  these  trends.  But  how  did  it  fare  in  practice? 

To  arrive  at  well-founded  judgments  regarding  the  impact(s)  of  Reagan  federalism 
requires  some  awareness  of  the  varying  vantage  points  from  which  intergovernmental 
developments  since  1981  might  be  observed  and  assessed.  At  least  four  such  perspectives 
come  to  mind:  time;  the  president's  overall  agenda;  nonpresidential  key  players;  and  state/ 
local  governments. 


The  Time  Factor 

Time  constitutes  a  basic  conditioner  of  how  one  assesses  Reagan  federalism.  Back  in 
1980,  for  example,  few  Washington  observers  felt  that  significant  shifts  in  the  system 
were  possible.  Efforts  to  devolve,  decentralize,  and  curb  the  national  government's  do- 
mestic agenda  were  generally  viewed  skeptically,  given  the  heavily  centralizing  and  ex- 
pansionist tendencies  then  of  the  national  policy  process,  dominated  by  interest  groups,  as 
noted  above.  Yet,  in  the  fall  of  1981,  just  one  year  later,  the  chances  for  some  real  surgery 
on  the  system  seemed  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.  The  two  historic  legislative  wins 
for  the  president  and  his  economic  policies  were  the  crucial  intervening  factors  here.  With 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (OBRA),  outlays  for  domestic  programs 
were  reduced  by  $35  billion  for  FY  1982  and  by  up  to  $131  billion  for  FY  1984,  and 
grants  for  state  and  local  governments  were  slashed  even  more  severely.  To  complement 
this  cut  in  federal  expenditures,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  reduced 
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individual  income  tax  rates  by  25  percent  over  a  three-year  period.  These  cuts,  along  with 
incentives  for  personal  savings  and  corporate  investment,  lowered  federal  revenues  $282 
billion  below  what  they  would  have  been  for  1982-84. 8  These  Reaganomics  victories 
combined  to  suggest  a  future  scenario  of  severe  further  cuts  in  federal  grants,  draconian 
reductions  in  the  federal  government's  overall  domestic  role,  rapid  rises  in  defense  and 
foreign  policy  outlays,  and  real  rollbacks  in  federal  revenues.  A  range  of  domestic  pro- 
grams and  the  groups  supporting  them,  along  with  the  intergovernmental  lobby,  faced  the 
prospect  of  far  more  punishing  actions  in  the  years  ahead  than  they  had  encountered  in 
1981. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  1987,  of  course,  this  hairshirt  horror  show  did  not  material- 
ize. Beginning  in  FY  1983,  grant  outlays  gradually  increased  both  in  constant  and  current 
dollar  terms,  though  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for  FY  1983-FY  1987  nowhere  matched 
its  counterpart  of  the  mid-1970s,  and,  as  a  percentage  of  state-local  receipts  from  own 
sources,  federal  aid  totals  declined  from  31.7  percent  in  1980  to  21.4  percent  by  1986.9  In 
addition,  while  the  number  of  programs  by  1984  was  reduced  to  around  400  (from  537  in 
1980),  there  was  no  wholesale  withdrawal  from  any  of  the  major  newly  entered  into  and 
later  expanded  program  areas  of  the  Johnson-Nixon-Ford  years— save  for  some  in  the 
areas  of  housing  and  multistate  and  substate  regional  development. 

The  mounting  budget  deficits  and  the  doubling  of  the  national  debt  since  1980  appeared 
to  set  the  scene  by  the  mid-eighties  for  a  rerun  of  OBRA.  Put  differently,  by  1985,  the 
huge  revenue  losses  caused  by  ERTA,  the  extraordinary  jumps  in  defense  outlays  during 
Reagan's  first  term,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  cut  domestic  outlays  as  drastically  as 
OBRA  or  the  president  called  for,  and  the  Reagan  opposition  to  meaningful  "revenue 
enhancements"  (though  he  did  sign  three  revenue-raising  measures  between  1982  and 
1984)  had  created  a  political  climate  in  which  drastic  action  on  the  deficit  seemed 
necessary. 

With  the  enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman  (RL.  99-177)  in  1985,  some  saw  another  draco- 
nian drama  about  to  unfold  for  domestic  programs  and  for  state  and  local  governments. 
Yet,  with  its  thirteen  "protected  or  semi-protected"  safety  net  programs,10  the  even  shar- 
ing—if  sequestrations  are  required— of  the  fiscal  pain  between  defense  and  the  remaining 
domestic  programs,  the  near  consensus  in  Congress  that  domestic  programs  should  expe- 
rience only  modest  further  cuts  and  that  some  tax  hike  was  needed  to  avoid  such  cuts, 
suggested  at  the  outset  that  this  would  not  be  acted  out.  For  FY  1986  and  FY  1987,  Con- 
gress ostensibly  adhered  to  the  deficit-reduction  target  goals  set  forth  in  the  act.  Yet,  the 
ultimate  actual  shortfalls  were  greater  than  Congress  had  stipulated.  For  FY  1988,  no 
serious  effort  was  made  by  either  Congress  or  the  president  to  reach  the  $108  billion 
deficit  target. 

The  crumbling  of  Gramm-Rudman's  original  goals  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the  presi- 
dent's failure  to  approve  a  tax  hike  and  Congress's  refusal  to  accept  the  severe  domestic 
program  cuts  called  for  by  the  White  House.  From  the  perspective  of  1987,  then,  Reagan 
federalism  achieved  more  than  could  have  been  expected  in  1980  but  nowhere  near  what 
was  anticipated  in  late  1981,  thanks  to  the  resurgence  of  effective  lobbying  by  program- 
matic and  other  domestic-interest  groups,  the  reemergence  of  congressional  assertive- 
ness,  and  the  concomitant  not-so-obvious  decline  in  presidential  domestic  leadership. 


Presidential  Precepts 

Another  way  to  evaluate  Reagan  federalism  is  to  assess  its  position  and  power  in  the  presi- 
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dent's  overall  constellation  of  concepts  and  commitments.  The  political  creed  of  this  pres- 
ident, after  all,  has  influenced  the  actions  of  this  administration  to  a  greater  degree  than 
that  of  most  other  recent  presidents;  hence,  it  deserves  some  scrutiny.  Moreover,  and 
again  in  contrast  to  most  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  this  president's  philosophy  ap- 
pears clear,  coherent,  and  internally  consistent.  On  closer  examination,  however,  the 
separate  precepts  that  constitute  his  personal  political  creed  are  not  all  that  compatible  or 
mutually  complementary.11  Witness  the  disjuncture  and  discord  present  in  the  interplay  of 
his  defense  and  foreign  policy  stands;  his  pro-business  concerns;  his  Moral  Majority 
commitments;  his  domestic  retrenchment  goals;  his  basic  economic  objectives;  his  per- 
sonal pragmatism;  and  his  faith  in  the  need  for  a  more  balanced,  less  centralized  federal 
system.  The  following  brief  analyses  of  each  of  these,  save  the  last,  will  show  that  actions 
and  trends  generated  by  efforts  to  carry  them  out  have  achieved  far  more  centripetal 
results  than  his  federalist  creed  has  produced  centrifugal  consequences. 

Defense  Buildup 

A  strong  defense  and  an  assertive  foreign  policy  have  been  prominent  features  of  the  pres- 
ident's basic  belief  system  for  some  time.  Once  he  had  been  elected,  a  major  acceleration 
of  the  defense  buildup  that  had  begun  during  Carter's  last  two  years  was  launched.  This 
form  of  national  governmental  activism,  combined  with  the  extraordinary  tax  cuts  sanc- 
tioned by  ERTA,  put  the  squeeze  on  many  domestic  programs  and  helped  trigger  the  dou- 
bling of  the  national  debt  over  the  past  six  years.  None  of  the  defense-related  actions 
impacted  federalism  directly,  but  the  fallout  from  mounting  defense  dollars  in  constant 
dollar  terms  through  FY  1986,  far  fewer  tax  dollars,  and  far  greater  debt  payments,  along 
with  a  severe  recession  in  1982-83,  certainly  affected  state  and  local  governments  and 
congressional  behavior  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  Reagan  federalism  initiatives  as  such. 
The  president's  defense  policies,  then,  combined  with  his  no-new-taxes  stance  and  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  cut  deeply  further  into  domestic  programs,  have  produced  the 
largest  budgets  in  our  national  fiscal  history;  a  series  of  annual  budgetary  stalemates 
resulting  in  extraordinary  deficits;  a  static  evolution  in  constant  dollar  terms  for  most 
federal  grants-in-aid,  but  not  for  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid;  and  increased 
state  and  local  lobbying  involvement  in  the  national  budget  process.  These  four  outcomes 
together  have  undercut  the  president's  federalist  goals  of  reduced  governmental  activism 
and  a  major  shrinking  in  the  size  of  the  federal  role  in  the  federal  system,  as  well  as  his 
1980  economic  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  A  new  centralizing  dynamic  is  a  by- 
product of  these  interrelated  developments. 

Business  Concerns 

The  state  regulatory  and  international  competitive  worries  of  U.S.  business  have  resulted 
in  other  centripetal  actions.  Witness  the  many  recent  centralizing  and  preemptive  actions 
by  Congress,  the  federal  courts,  and  the  federal  executive  branch,  taken  largely  at  the 
behest  of  business  interests,  that  is,  efforts  to  enact  a  national  product  liability  law;  to 
preempt  varying  state  restrictions  on  truck  length,  width,  and  weight  and  to  establish 
uniform  requirements;  to  raise  the  speed  limit;  to  accelerate  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion; and  to  speed  up  the  production  of  nuclear  power.  Many  of  these  have  ended  (or 
would  have  ended  if  successful— product  liability  legislation,  accelerated  offshore  oil 
exploration,  speeded  up  nuclear  power  production)  what  arguably  are  legitimate  exercises 
of  states'  police  powers.  Business  rights,  or  at  least  those  of  the  titans  of  interstate  and 
international  trade,  then  rarely  dovetail  today  with  states'  rights;  the  administration  has 
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not  been  unmindful  of  this  distinction,  and  in  the  various  areas  cited  above,  it  has  favored 
the  centralizing  positions  of  business.  In  terms  of  the  president's  federalism  precepts,  a 
reduced  federal  role,  deregulation,  less  activism,  and  devolution  of  program  responsibili- 
ties were  all  undermined  when  these  pro-business  initiatives  were  successful.  Moreover, 
even  when  they  failed  (for  example,  the  offshore  exploration  and  nuclear-power  expan- 
sion), the  administration's  efforts  and  rhetoric  made  a  mockery,  in  state  and  local  eyes,  of 
its  concern  for  federalism. 

Moral  Majority  Goals 

The  administration's  support  for  certain  goals  of  the  Moral  Majority  also  has  conflicted 
with  the  president's  federalism  precepts.  The  high-priority  items  on  the  Moral  Majority's 
agenda  ("pro-life,"  prayer,  anti-pornography,  "family  values,"  and  so  on)  all  involve 
utilizing  national  governmental  actions  (a  court  decision,  a  statute,  or  an  administrative 
regulation  or  rule)  to  help  achieve  them.  The  religious  right,  unlike  the  fundamentalists  of 
a  generation  ago,  ignores  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  eagerly  seeks  out  the  politi- 
cal and  governmental  arena(s),  especially  those  in  Washington,  to  promote  its  programs. 

While  the  president  has  skillfully  managed  to  stave  off  making  the  Moral  Majority's  full 
agenda  his  own,  the  administration  has  responded  to  this  constituency  with  powerful  rhet- 
oric and  even  with  a  few  positive  programs  (the  regulations  that  produced  the  Baby  Doe 
case,  the  "teenage  chastity"  categorical  grant,  anti-abortion  regulations,  some  judicial 
appointments,  and  efforts  to  give  tax-exempt  status  to  segregated  denominational 
schools).12  The  noncentralizing,  pluralistic  values  of  federalism,  especially  Reagan  feder- 
alism, have  not  blended  well  with  the  moral  certainties  and  the  centralizing  political 
thrusts  of  the  religious  right. 

Retrenchment  Versus  Deregulation 

The  administration's  domestic  retrenchment  goals  constitute  yet  another  area  wherein  its 
federalist  values  have  been  undercut.  Efforts  to  rein  in  the  mounting  cost  of  Medicaid, 
food  stamps,  and  AFDC  generated  congressional  (with  OBRA)  and  administration 
actions,  beginning  in  1981,  that  produced  an  increase  in  constraining  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  recipient  state  governments.13  Later  administration  endeavors,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, to  mandate  Workfare  requirements  for  three-quarters  of  all  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
recipients  would  have  produced  a  similar  result.  These  were  and  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  administration's  goals  of  curbing  other  intergovernmental  regulations  and  of  adminis- 
tering the  new  block  grants  in  a  highly  permissive  fashion. 

Budgetary,  Deficit,  and  Tax  Objectives 

In  various  ways,  the  administration's  goals  in  these  related  areas  also  have  overridden 
directly  or  indirectly  state  and  local  concerns,  as  the  earlier  discussion  of  its  defense  poli- 
cies suggested.  The  high  federal  taxes,  soaring  federal  domestic  expenditures,  rising 
levels  of  federal  borrowing,  and  increasing  regulation  of  the  seventies  were  viewed  by 
candidate  Reagan  in  1980  as  developments  that  impeded  business  initiatives,  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness,  and  private  investment— in  short,  dynamic  economic 
growth.  The  Reagan  election  formula  for  an  economic  resurgence  was  comprised  of  much 
lower  taxes,  significantly  reduced  domestic  outlays,  deregulation,  and  a  balanced  budget 
(by  1984). 

The  dramatic  budgetary  and  revenue  responses  to  this  problem  of  economic  growth 
were  OBRA  and  ERTA.  With  the  president's  initial  1981  budget  proposals  for  FY  1982, 
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intergovernmental  programs  bore  two-thirds  of  the  $48.6  billion  in  domestic  cuts  that 
were  called  for.  Though  OBRA  provided  for  only  a  $35  billion  reduction  in  domestic 
spending  (but  $131  billion  by  FY  1984),  grants-in-aid  experienced  far  deeper  slashes  than 
did  other  domestic  programs,  thanks  in  part  to  Social  Security  and  a  range  of  private  sec- 
tor subsidies  being  left  largely  intact.  In  addition,  the  much  advertised  nine  block  grants 
incorporated  in  OBRA,  while  helpful  administratively  to  their  state  recipients,  amounted 
to  a  25  percent  reduction  from  what  the  seventy-seven  programs  that  were  merged  had 
received  in  FY  1981.  As  will  be  explained  later,  real  spending  for  federal  grants  to  state 
and  local  governments  fell  by  only  8  percent  for  the  period  FY  1981 -FY  1985,  and  this 
reflected  primarily  both  OBRA's  severe  impact  and  the  modest  growth  in  total  grant  out- 
lays after  FY  1982  (which  the  administration  opposed). 

As  was  noted  earlier,  ERTA  was  just  as  important  to  achieving  the  administration's 
supply  side  economic  policy  goals.  With  its  25  percent  reduction  in  individual  income-tax 
rates  over  three  years  and  numerous  corporate  tax  breaks,  about  $282  billion  in  revenues 
was  lost  to  the  Treasury  between  1982  and  1984.  In  combination,  these  two  enactments  set 
the  scene  for  a  much  constrained  national-policy  development  process  (in  terms  of  domes- 
tic program  growth  and  new  domestic  initiatives). 

Some  of  the  lost  revenues  were  recaptured  with  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  and  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (DEFRA),  along  with  the 
Social  Security  bailout  and  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982.  The  revenue-neutral 
nature  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  did  nothing  to  help  solve  this  problem,  though  it  did 
eliminate  the  deductibility  of  state  and  local  sales  taxes  and  personal  property  levies. 
These  later  enactments  could  in  no  way  compensate  for  the  heavy  growth  in  outlays  for 
defense  and  Social  Security  and  the  moderate  hike  in  domestic  expenditures;  hence,  the 
soaring  deficit  challenge  and  the  rapid  rise  in  debt  payments  in  the  mid-eighties. 

The  combined  effects  of  these  national  budgetary,  taxing,  and  deficit-increase  actions 
have  been  to  reduce  somewhat  the  federal  role  in  domestic  affairs— to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  administration's  federalism  initiatives  as  such;  to  curb  the  expansionist  policy 
development  process  that  prevailed  from  1964  to  1978;  to  force  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  rely  far  less  on  national  solutions  to  some  of  their  problems  (which  they  have 
done);  and  to  defeat  the  administration's  (and  others')  goals  of  a  balanced  budget,  less 
overall  governmental  activism,  and  a  healthy  balance  of  foreign  trade.  Moreover,  despite 
its  constraining  character,  this  overriding  fiscal  development  has  exerted  a  centralizing 
effect  in  the  sense  that  no  state  or  local  government  can  ignore  its  many  direct  and  indirect 
economic  and  intergovernmental  consequences. 

Personal  Pragmatism 

Finally,  the  president's  political  pragmatism  and  personal  reluctance  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
disruptive  ideological  goals  also  must  be  considered  here.  For  example,  while  the  presi- 
dent has  conveyed  convincingly  the  continuing  impression  that  he  opposes  tax  hikes,  the 
record  indicates  that  he  has  signed  at  least  four  revenue-raising  measures  since  1982: 
TEFRA;  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1983  (P.L.  98-21:  the  "bailout");  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982;  and  DEFRA.  Additionally,  while  Congress  enacted 
appropriations  bills  from  1982  to  1986  that  exceeded  his  budget  requests  for  federal  aid  to 
states  and  localities,  the  president  signed  these  measures  apparently  without  major  dis- 
comfort in  most  instances,  though  some  had  been  reduced  under  the  threat  of  veto.  These 
and  other  case  studies  suggest  that  the  president's  pragmatism  and  dislike  of  sustained 
confrontational  politics  sometimes  have  served  to  blunt  his  strong  ideological  commit- 
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ments.14  At  times,  this  has  meant  a  slowing  of  his  drive  to  devolve  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities to  the  states.  At  other  times,  it  has  meant  a  willingness  to  favor  more  powerful 
pressure  groups  (business,  populist,  or  Moral  Majority),  and  sometimes  this  has  undercut 
state  and  local  prerogatives. 

A  More  Balanced  Federalism:  A  Wavering  Goal 

To  sum  up,  federalism  is  one— but  only  one— of  the  tenets  in  the  president's  political 
creed,  and  it  frequently  conflicts  with  and  is  undercut  by  other  tenets.  In  operational 
terms,  it  is  much  more  important  than  so-called  Moral  Majority  issues,  but  it  nowhere 
matches  the  business,  economic,  defense,  and  political  pragmatic  concerns  of  the  presi- 
dent and  his  administration.  Reagan  federalism's  chief  legislative  wins  occurred  in  1981, 
notably  with  OBRA,  though  its  pro-state  and  local  administrative  actions  have  continued 
to  the  present.  His  second  State  of  the  Union  and  its  near  total  preoccupation  with  the 
grand  restructuring  of  the  federal  system  produced  a  tough  and  troubling  debate  between 
governors  and  administration  spokesmen  throughout  most  of  1982,  but  no  agreement  or 
constructive  legacy. 

Every  Budget  Message  since  then  has  called  for  grant  consolidations  and  cutbacks  in 
domestic  programs  in  order  to  help  promote  the  administration's  ostensible  prime  domes- 
tic goals  of  federal  retrenchment  and  devolution.  Yet  Congress  has  ignored  practically  all 
of  the  various  post- 1981  block-grant  recommendations  and  has  rejected  many  of  the  pro- 
posed program  cuts  and  eliminations,  partially  because  White  House  lobbyists  did  not 
push  vigorously  for  them  and  partially  because  most  of  the  members  felt  that  the  limit  had 
been  reached  with  OBRA. 

In  short,  the  president's  early  crusade  for  a  more  constrained  federal  role  in  the  federal 
system  frequently  was  shunted  aside,  even  when  the  president  seemed  in  political  ascen- 
dancy, by  other  more  commanding  issues  and  challenges.  This  by  no  means  is  intended  to 
suggest  that  his  desire  to  rebalance  the  federal  system  has  disappeared  or  that  it  was  never 
deep.  Too  many  other  executive  branch  actions  after  1981  that  favored  states  and  their 
localities  (that  is,  in  the  grants  management,  block  grant,  and  some  regulatory  areas)  can 
be  cited  to  demonstrate  a  continuing  federalism  focus.  But  the  overall  record  does  signify 
his  stronger  concern  with  defense,  foreign  affairs,  domestic  retrenchment,  and  business 
worries,  and  it  demonstrates  that  the  unfolding  of  actual  events  over  the  past  seven  years, 
along  with  his  pragmatism,  have  only  accentuated  his  preoccupations  with  these  kinds  of 
issues.  Federalism  no  longer  is  the  bright  star  it  was  in  1981-82  within  the  constellation  of 
Reagan  concepts,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  stars. 


Key  Players,  Power  Positions,  and  Models 


Another  angle  from  which  to  view  the  recent  intergovernmental  record  and  to  arrive  at 
judgments  on  it  is  quite  opposite  to  this  presidential  one.  Pluralist  interpretations  of  the 
American  system  usually  contend  that  the  personal  philosophy  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  of 
a  president— even  a  popular  and  persuasive  one,  like  Reagan— is  but  one  factor  condition- 
ing policy  developments  in  a  system  as  richly  variegated,  as  frequently  constraining,  and 
as  accessible  as  ours.  Hence,  it  behooves  the  careful  analyst  to  gauge  the  changing  com- 
parative power  positions  of  the  numerous  actors  in  the  recent  national  decision  process 
and  to  probe  the  related  phenomenon  of  which  of  the  historic  models  of  policy-making 
predominated  during  the  period  1981-87.15 
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Presidential  Government  (1981) 

From  January  20,  1981,  through  the  rest  of  that  year,  the  president  and  the  presidency 
were  in  ascendancy.  Thanks  to  Reagan's  appeal,  his  electoral  triumph,  the  unexpected 
Republican  capture  of  the  Senate  (for  the  first  time  since  1952),  the  carving  out  of  an 
ideological  conservative  majority  in  the  nominally  Democratic  House,  the  general  Demo- 
cratic disarray— politically  and  ideologically— and  popular  expectations  of  change,  the 
specter  from  the  1970s  of  a  near  impotent  presidency  faded,  and  fairly  rapidly  at  that. 

The  historic  model  of  policy-making  for  this  relatively  brief  period  was  the  Hamilto- 
nian-crafted,  hierarchic,  presidentially  centered  and  ascendant  one— the  first  time  the 
nation  had  observed  such  a  phenomenon  since  the  tumultuous  years  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  the  Great  Society,  and  the  extraordinary  89th  Congress.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  president  or  his  allies  totally  dominated  policy-making.  Even  in  this  prolonged  presi- 
dential honeymoon  period,  the  White  House  did  not  get  exactly  what  it  wanted  in  all  in- 
stances. Witness  how  little  the  nine  block  grants  that  emerged  within  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  resembled  what  the  president's  initial  seven  called  for. 

All  in  all,  however,  few  would  deny  that  1981  was  a  year  of  strong  presidential  leader- 
ship—both in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  From  the  intergovernmental  angle,  the  only 
major  legislative  victories  the  administration  has  scored  in  this  area  occurred  in  that  year: 
the  one-time  rollback  of  federal-aid  expenditures  (by  more  than  $8  billion);  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  sixty-odd  programs— including  most  of  the  federal-multistate  economic 
development  and  river  basin  commissions  programs,  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act,  and  a  number  of  substate  regional  programs  and  incentives;  the  enactment  of  nine 
block  grants  that  involved  the  merger  of  some  seventy-seven  aid  programs;  and  the  tight- 
ening of  eligibility  and  other  requirements  for  AFDC  and  Medicaid.  These  all  were 
achieved  in  1981,  primarily  through  skillful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  (David  Stockman  in  particular)  of  the  congressional  budget  process  for  presiden- 
tial policy  purposes  and  for  circumventing  the  hostile  House  Hierarchs  and  dozens  of 
liberal  and  other  program  lobbyists  (but  few  private-sector  subsidy  advocates).  This  feat 
was  not  to  be  repeated  in  subsequent  years. 

A  Pluralistic  Policy  Process  (1982-87) 

The  second  and  third  Reagan  years  witnessed  the  reemergence  of  a  nonsupine  Congress 
and  the  passage  of  legislation  such  as  TEFRA,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982, 
and  the  Social  Security  bailout,  all  crafted  primarily  by  congressional  leaders.  The  con- 
tinuation of  an  absolute  decline  in  federal  aid,  as  OBRA  mandated,  did  not  occur.  Instead, 
aid  totals  in  FY  1983  increased  by  more  than  $4  billion  over  the  FY  1982  low-level  mark, 
and  continued  to  grow  to  the  point  in  FY  1986  where  they  exceeded  $1 12  billion.  More- 
over, in  these  years  the  president's  budget  requests  for  state  and  local  aid  ranged  from  $4 
billion  to  $13  billion  below  what  he  ultimately  signed  into  law.  Presidential  defense  re- 
quests increasingly  encountered  the  opposite  treatment,  to  the  point  where  Congress,  for 
both  FY  1986  and  FY  1987,  actually  held  the  defense  budget  to  a  steady  level  in  constant 
dollars.  Yet  the  bigger  intergovernmental  issue  here  is  the  relative  position  of  federal  aid, 
and  this  position  has  been  and  is  a  reduced  one  in  terms  of  overall  budget  expenditures  and 
domestic  outlays.  Moreover,  federal  aid  declined  steadily  from  FY  1980  (30.4  percent)  to 
FY  1986  (20.6  percent)  as  a  proportion  of  state-local  general  revenues,  reflecting  both 
increased  state-local  outlays  from  own  sources  and  the  very  slow  growth  in  federal  grant 
dollars.16 
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What  this  post- 1981,  mixed  pattern  of  presidential  and  congressional  initiatives  and 
rebuffs  suggests  is  a  more  significant  role  for  Congress  and  domestic-interest  groups  in 
national  domestic  policy-making  and  a  curbing  of  the  president's  first-year,  nearly  unfet- 
tered influence.  This  can  be  partially  explained  by  the  Democratic  pickup  of  seats  in  1982 
(putting  the  Speaker  back  into  clear  control  of  the  House)  and  by  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  capture  the  necessary  25  to  30  seats  in  1984  that  would  have  permitted  a  return  to 
the  earlier  conservative  coalition  control.  Yet,  more  is  involved  here  than  party  and  elec- 
toral political  shifts.  The  slackening  off  of  congressional  compliance  with  presidential 
wishes  began,  after  all,  in  1982  (if  not  with  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  late  in  1981), 
and  this  means  that  attitudes  and  votes  on  various  domestic  programs  and  on  cuts  changed 
midstream  for  many  members  of  the  97th  Congress,  though  all  within  the  constrained 
fiscal  climate  generated  by  OBRA,  TEFRA,  and  the  hikes  in  defense. 

The  severe  recession  of  1982-83,  the  growing  bipartisan  congressional  consensus  on 
domestic  program  renewals  (but  not  on  appropriate  funding  levels),  and  the  marked  in- 
crease in  successful  lobbying  activity  (much  of  it  by  members  of  the  intergovernmental 
group,  as  with  the  Surface  Transportation  Act,17  the  renewal  of  GRS  in  1983,  and  the 
maintenance  intact  of  both  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  the  Urban  Di- 
rect Action  Grant)  combined,  beginning  in  1982,  to  help  scrap  the  OBRA  scenario  of 
further  drastic  cuts  in  federal  aid.  This  development,  when  combined  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing defense,  Social  Security,  and  Medicare  outlays,  explains  the  massive  budget  deficits  of 
the  Reagan  years.  All  these  program  expansions  also  underscore  the  emergence  of  a  heavi- 
ly pluralistic,  partially  pressure-group  conditioned,  mildly  expansionist  decision-making 
process  in  the  domestic  program  area. 

While  somewhat  differently  constituted  and  much  more  deficit  conscious  than  its  sister 
of  the  seventies,  this  system  was  and  is,  in  terms  of  overall  expenditure,  as  "out  of  hand" 
as  its  predecessor  ever  was,  producing  far  larger  budgets  and  far  bigger  deficits  in  1982- 
87.  It  involved  as  many  key  actors,  internal  and  external,  as  did  the  short-lived  1981  pro- 
cess—if  not  more— but  fewer  than  that  of  the  prior  decade.  This  relative  reduction  in  the 
number  of  players  was  not  from  a  lack  of  eager  potential  players  but  stemmed  from  the 
emergence  of  a  few  pieces— sometimes  only  one  piece— of  massive  omnibus  legislation  in 
any  one  session  as  the  focal  point  of  congressional,  presidential,  and  pressure  group  atten- 
tion and  action.  The  prime  legislative  players  in  this  procedurally  circumscribed  setting 
were  and  are  the  six  money  committees  of  the  Congress.  For  the  first  time  in  living  mem- 
ory, the  authorizing  (substantive)  committees  and  their  members  were  relegated  largely  to 
a  secondary  role. 

Programmatic  By-products 

This  latest  version  of  the  Madisonian  pluralistic,  pressure-group  conditioned,  conces- 
sional model  of  policy-making  helped  produce  the  most  critical  peacetime  deficit  crisis 
ever.  Yet  it  also  produced  a  very  different  version  of  federalism  than  the  one  reflected  in 
the  president's  1981  goals  of  reducing  federal  aid,  delegating  federal  grant  programs, 
ending  or  curbing  federal  intergovernmental  regulation,  and  eliminating  federal  multi- 
state  and  substate  regional  initiatives.  Implicit  in  the  combined  actions  of  the  president 
and  the  Congress  from  1982  to  1987  was  an  approximation  of  a  theory  of  federalism  that 
did  not  forsake  all  the  concerns  of  congressional  federalism  of  the  seventies.18 

The  earlier  incrementalism  was  replaced  in  part  by  a  combined  decremental/incremen- 
tal  approach  wherein  some  programs,  usually  small  and  not  too  important,  were  elimi- 
nated; the  larger  and  more  popular  ones  were  continued,  sometimes  with  funding  hikes; 
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and  the  rest  were  renewed  but  at  static  funding  levels.  Dramatic  program  initiatives  in  any 
direction  were  generally  resisted  after  1981,  though  1987  witnessed  proposals  for  welfare 
reform,  catastrophic  illness  coverage,  worker  retraining,  and  aid  for  the  homeless,  either 
from  the  president  or  Congress,  or  both. 

The  confrontational  character  of  Congress's  earlier  approach  to  federalism  reemerged 
wholly  intact  in  1982  and  grew  stronger  as  time  elapsed.  The  administration's  calls  for 
ever  deeper  domestic  and,  especially,  intergovernmental  program  cuts  were  simply  re- 
jected. The  procurement  practices  of  defense  came  under  heavy  bipartisan  fire,  and  the 
growing  number  of  those  in  poverty  became  known  and  a  cause  of  some  alarm.19  Congress 
for  six  years  now  has  in  almost  wholesale  fashion  rejected  the  president's  budgets,  even  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  debate  on  most  items,  though  his  target  figure  for  overall  spending 
always  has  been  honored  until  now,  or  even  cut  a  bit.  This  growing  congressional  indepen- 
dence and  leadership  have  worked  generally  to  sustain  federal  aid  programs  in  some 
form,  to  maintain  a  fairly  expansive  federal-program  agenda  ("deficit  politics"  permit- 
ting), to  assume  a  more  empathetic  stance  than  that  of  the  president  regarding  state  and 
local  worries,  and  to  treat  most  federal  political  executives  with  considerable  skepticism, 
if  not  scorn. 

Congress's  habitual  preference  for  narrowly  defined  and  heavily  conditional  categori- 
cals  also  continues  to  manifest  itself.20  The  decline  in  the  number  of  categoricals  by  1982 
to  less  than  400  from  an  all-time  high  of  534  in  1980,  along  with  the  advent  of  13  block 
grants  (12  of  them  new),  would  seem  to  conflict  with  Congress's  predilection  for  categori- 
cal grants  and  the  conditions  attached  to  them;  on  the  face  of  it,  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  case.  However,  note  that  nearly  all  the  major  categoricals  of  the  Johnson-Nixon  period 
are  still  operational  (save  for  the  regional  and  some  of  the  housing  programs),  that  the 
categorical  proportion  of  federal  aid  was  larger  in  FY  1986  (81.4  percent)  than  it  was  in 
Carter's  last  year  (79.3  percent),21  and  that  general  revenue  sharing  was  terminated  in 
1986.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are  various  signs  of  congressional  skepticism  regarding  ef- 
forts by  the  administration  to  loosen  categorical  conditions,  or  signs  of  congressional 
willingness  to  slap  on  additional  regulations  and  directives.22 

This  current  congressional  approach  to  intergovernmental  relations— and  it  began  well 
before  the  Democratic  recapturing  of  the  Congress  in  1986— clearly  contrasts  with  the 
approach  of  the  administration.  Since  both  approaches  are  being  partially  applied,  some 
confusion  about  the  future  course  of  the  system  inevitably  arises— a  dilemma  that  fre- 
quently occurs  when  the  predominant  operational  model  is  a  Madisonian  pluralistic  one. 


The  Outlook  from  Below 

Yet  another  position  from  which  to  view  and  assess  current  intergovernmental  develop- 
ments is  that  of  state  and  local  governments.  Reagan  federalism's  greatest  impact  on  these 
partners  in  the  system  has  been  an  attitudinal  one.  In  fact,  if  there  has  been  any  truly  revo- 
lutionary dimension  to  its  impact,  it  has  been  the  shift  in  state  and  local  attitudes.  No 
longer  do  their  officials  rely  on  the  national  government  to  assist  in,  if  not  actually  solve, 
many  of  their  toughest  challenges.  Instead,  they  now  rely  more  on  self-help  and  other 
forms  of  intergovernmental  collaboration,  while  not  ignoring  the  continuing  financial, 
regulatory,  programmatic,  and  legal  roles  that  Washington  continues  to  assume. 
In  more  specific  terms,  state  and  local  officials  have  found  the  following  to  be  true: 

1.  Thus  far,  the  cuts  in  federal  aid  for  most  of  their  jurisdictions  have  not  been 
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all  that  severe,  but  cities  and  counties  that  relied  heavily  on  such  aid  (as  of 
1980)  have  experienced  disproportionately  heavy  rollbacks,  and  the  overall 
10  percent  drop  in  federal  aid's  proportion  of  state-local  receipts  from 
1980  to  1986  has  confronted  many  jurisdictions  with  some  fiscal  head- 
aches. 

2.  While  federal  deregulation  efforts  have  been  helpful  in  the  developmental 
and  block  grant  areas,  they  have  been  less  apparent  to  state  officials  in 
welfare  and  other  social  categorical  programs,23  and  Congress  and  the 
Court  seem  still  to  march  to  the  drum  of  "continue  the  conditions." 

3.  Where  devolution  of  program  administration  has  occurred,  most  states 
have  picked  up  the  responsibility  one  way  or  another;  witness  their  gener- 
ally good-to-excellent  handling  of  the  new  block  grants;  their  assumption 
(save  for  two)  of  the  substate  regional  supervisory  role  under  Executive 
Order  12372;  their  extra  funding  of  certain  aid  programs  that  experienced 
federal  cuts;  and  their  continuation  of  some  of  the  multistate  regional 
undertakings  without  Washington's  participation.24 

4.  Despite  the  strong  preference  for  an  exclusive  federal-state  partnership  in 
Reagan  federalism,  and  despite  the  singular  reliance  on  the  states  as  imple- 
mentors  of  all  the  new  block  grants,  the  "bypassing"  of  state  governments 
continues  at  only  a  slightly  reduced  rate,  having  dropped  from  23.1  per- 
cent in  1980  to  21.6  percent  in  1984.  The  elimination  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  however,  will  cut  the  bypassing  figures  for  1987.  The  1981-85 
direct  federal  aid  to  localities  provided  some  psychic  comfort  to  cities  and 
counties,  though  it  undercut  the  president's  own  recipient  preferences  and 
was  a  source  of  some  irritation  to  some  state  officials. 

5.  Those  hit  hardest  by  the  cuts  of  1981  and  some  later  ones  were  the  "work- 
ing poor,"  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  social  services  and  related  areas, 
and  those  urban  and  rural  general  units  of  government  which  have  servic- 
ing overburdens  and  revenue  shortfalls.25 

6.  The  recession  of  1982-83,  those  national  actions  which  helped  deepen  it, 
and  the  later  deficit  crisis,  most  state  and  local  officials  would  agree,  af- 
fected states  and  many  localities  far  more  heavily  than  did  Reagan  federal- 
ism; furthermore,  various  federal  court  decisions  have  had  as  much  of  an 
impact  (usually  negative  and  especially  on  the  nation's  localities)  as  the 
president's  intergovernmental  initiatives. 

7.  Finally,  Gramm-Rudman's  scenario  (RL.  99-177)  of  exempting  thirteen 
"safety  net"  programs  from  any  automatic  cuts26  and  of  equally  sharing 
any  required  rollbacks  between  defense  and  the  remaining  domestic  pro- 
grams is  one  that  most  state-local  officials  prefer  to  the  "dig  deep  into  the 
domestics"  alternative  contained  in  all  of  the  president's  recent  budgets. 

Most  of  these  state  and  local  impacts,  responses,  actions,  and  anxieties  relate  directly  to 
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the  fallout  from  Reagan's  intergovernmental  policies,  but  others  stem  from  his  (and  oth- 
ers') budgetary  and  revenue  stands.  Equally  significant  in  any  assessment  of  these  juris- 
dictions' perspectives  on  recent  federal  intergovernmental  and  other  actions  are  their 
indirect  effects  on  subnational  governments.  In  general,  these  effects  have  tended  to 
strengthen  and  even  accelerate  continuing  state-local  trends. 

A  major  indirect  consequence  of  Washington's  downplaying  of  its  intergovernmental 
role,  for  example,  has  been  further  enhancement  of  the  states'  pivotal  functional  role  in 
the  overall  system.  Thanks  to  diverse  federal  actions  that  began  in  the  sixties,  the  states 
during  the  seventies  took  on  the  vital  roles  of  chief  planner,  actual  administrator,  and 
major  implementor  of  nearly  all  the  major  federal  domestic  programs  and  intergovern- 
mental regulatory  policies  enacted  in  the  pre-Reagan  period.  The  net  effect  of  federal 
cutbacks,  deregulation,  program  eliminations,  the  drag  of  the  deficit  on  policy  growth, 
and  certain  court  cases  (notably  those  related  to  municipal  antitrust  and  tort  liability),  and 
of  local  and  popular  reactions  to  these  and  other  threatening  challenges,  has  been  to  ex- 
pand the  states'  operational  role  in  the  system  during  the  eighties.  In  the  areas  of  the  envi- 
ronment, education  reform  and  finance,  economic  development  (including  foreign  trade), 
physical  infrastructure,  and  aid  to  local  government,  most  states  assumed  significantly 
greater  responsibilities. 

By  1980,  the  states  also  had  again  become  significant  sources  of  new  policy  initiatives 
in  their  own  right  (for  example,  consumer  protection,  educational  finance  and  reform, 
health-cost  controls,  economic  development,  and  so  on).  The  remarkable  renaissance  of 
this  historic  state  role  was  prompted  by  a  combination  of  local  pressures;  various  of  the 
earlier  federal  actions  cited  above;  the  transformation  of  state  political  systems,  which  has 
rendered  them  far  more  accessible  and  responsive;  and  the  advent  generally,  but  not  uni- 
formly, of  much  stronger  state  finances.  All  these  dynamics  of  change  served  to  revive  the 
states'  traditional  function  of  serving  as  a  prime  arena  in  which  their  respective  citizenries 
could  express  some  of  their  policy  preferences  in  a  range  of  key  areas. 

The  range  of  these  areas  clearly  has  narrowed  during  the  past  half  century.  Yet  state 
political  processes  have  never  been  more  open,  and  state  electorates  have  never  been  more 
inclusive.  These  political  changes  (triggered  largely  by  federal  actions,  chiefly  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  and  the  reapportionment  decisions  of  1962  and  1965)  and  the  still 
significant  scope  of  the  states'  police,  fiscal,  and  other  powers  help  explain  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  states'  policy-making  role.  They  also  suggest  that  this  is  no  transitory  phenom- 
enon, and  the  states'  policy  actions,  both  in  response  to  and  wholly  independent  of  Reagan 
federalism  policies  and  the  national  government's  deficit  difficulties,  only  confirm  this 
suggestion. 

By  1980,  then,  the  states  were  performing  two  fundamental  functions— they  were  serv- 
ing as  the  system's  prime  middleman  manager  and  as  an  arena  (not  the  arena)  in  which 
their  differentiated  citizenries  could  register  their  policy  preferences  and  prompt  novel 
initiatives.  During  the  subsequent  seven  years,  the  states'  individual  and  collective  vigor 
in  performing  both  these  roles  were  to  stand  the  system  in  good  stead.  Capacity  in  and 
concern  with  both  roles  were  needed,  after  all,  to  cope  with  OBRA  and  ERTA;  the  reces- 
sion of  1982-83;  static  federal  aid  growth;  some  formal  and  some  informal  devolutions; 
the  specter  of  Gramm-Rudman;  and  the  constrained  national  policy  climate  generated  by 
"deficit  politics."  Some  would  say  it  was  providential  that  the  states  were  prepared  by 
1981  to  take  on  the  challenges  of  this  decade. 

Another  side  effect  of  Reagan  federalism  has  been  the  acceleration  of  certain  earlier 
local  governmental  trends  and  the  occasional  triggering  of  some  new  ones.  Among  the 
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former  is  the  increasing  willingness  on  the  part  of  cities  and  counties  to  rely  on  various 
interlocal  collaborative  approaches  to  providing  services— joint  powers  agreements, 
interlocal  contracts,  and  transfers  of  functions.  The  seventies  witnessed  a  steady  increase 
in  the  use  of  these  devices,  and  the  early  eighties  have  seen  an  even  greater  reliance  on 
them  as  a  means  of  overcoming  interlocal  jurisdictional  fragmentation  and  of  providing  a 
service  more  cheaply.27  A  long-term  local  governmental  trend— the  increasing  use  of 
special  districts  and  authorities  for  rendering  public  services— also  has  been  enhanced  by 
these  districts'  proven  capacity  to  provide  services  that  transcend  local  boundaries  and  by 
their  appeal  in  the  eighties  to  those  (including  the  administration)  who  want  more  services 
funded  on  a  "user  charge"  basis.28 

A  new  development  in  local  government  is  the  different  role  of  and  changing  attitudes 
toward  areawide  Councils  of  Governments  (COGs),  comprised  chiefly  of  elected  local 
office-holders.29  As  a  result  of  partial  federal  withdrawal  from  the  substate  regional 
scene,  COGs  were  forced  to  rethink  their  functions,  and  their  local  constituents  were 
forced  to  reassess  their  earlier,  frequently  skeptical  attitudes.  Out  of  this  came  more  local 
fiscal  support  and  a  new  mix  of  COG  activities.  Clearinghouse  efforts  continued,  but 
more  COGs  participated  in  interlocal  servicing  contracts  and  even  in  acting  as  recipients 
of  functional  transfers,  all  in  a  general  spirit  of  greater  entrepreneurialism  and  of  state- 
local  reliance.30  Another  new,  but  by  no  means  major,  trend  in  local  government  is  the 
willingness— especially  in  the  eighties— of  more  localities  to  rely  on  private-sector  provi- 
sion of  a  public  function.  Of  the  many  approaches,  contracts  have  been  the  most  favored 
device,  followed  by  franchises.31  And  while  these  private-sector  alternatives  nowhere 
match  the  popularity  of  the  interlocal  governmental  options,  what  evidence  there  is  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  their  usage  in  the  eighties.  This  growing  willingness  to  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  indirect  approaches  to  the  provision  of  services  suggests  a  degree  of 
flexibility  among  local  government  officials  that  few  would  have  deemed  possible  even 
ten  years  ago. 

The  whole  realm  of  state-local  relations  is,  of  course,  a  third  and  final  subnational  gov- 
ernmental area  wherein  the  indirect  effects  of  recent  Washington  intergovernmental  and 
other  policy  actions  have  manifested  themselves.  Even  in  the  above  primarily  local 
spheres  of  action,  permissive  state  legislation  is  required,  and,  when  it  is  not  granted, 
such  local  initiatives  generally  are  barred.  In  this  primary  arena  of  intergovernmental 
relations,  many  earlier  trends  also  were  strengthened  and  a  few  new  ones  began  to  emerge 
in  the  eighties.32 

The  themes  of  this  revitalized  state-local  partnership  were  and  are  greater  interdepen- 
dence, more  assertive  state  leadership,  and  a  greater  centralization  of  policy-making. 
Beginning  in  the  late  sixties  and  continuing  through  the  seventies  to  now,  states  have 
moved  to  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Facilitate  interlocal  and  other  servicing  shifts  (especially  transfers  of  func- 
tions, local-private  servicing  contracts,  and  state  pickup  of  nonfederal 
responsibilities  in  welfare  programs). 

2.  Broaden  somewhat  the  revenue  bases  of  local  governments,  with  twenty- 
nine  states  now  authorizing  local  sales  taxes  and  thirteen,  income  levies  for 
certain  localities,  along  with  thirty-one  sanctioning  local  tax  increment 
financing  (compared  to  twenty  in  1980). 
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3.  Establish  enterprise  zone  programs  in  nearly  twenty-five  states,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  distressed  communities. 

4.  Increase  and  better  target  the  funding  of  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion.33 

5.  Provide  for  reimbursement  of  state  mandates  (now  required  in  nineteen 
states,  with  nearly  half  of  these  acting  in  the  eighties). 

6.  Improve,  through  a  variety  of  ways,  access  of  localities  to  credit  markets, 
with  some  twenty-six  states  enacting  such  measures  between  1980  and 
1983.34 

These  and  other  state  initiatives  have  helped  to  make  state-local  relations  "more  inten- 
sive, more  interdependent,  and  more  involved"  than  they  have  ever  been.35  They  also  have 
rendered  these  relations  more  constructive  and  more  genuinely  collaborative,  though  with 
some  greater  centralization  in  many  instances.  Despite  these  generally  positive  develop- 
ments, current  state-local  relations  are  not  without  conflict  and  contention.  Were  these 
absent,  nirvana  indeed  would  have  arrived  at  the  subnational  governmental  levels!  The 
recent  decline  in  noneducational  state  aid,  the  still  predominant  position  of  property  taxes 
in  most  local  revenue  packages,  the  continuing  presence  of  local  tax  and  expenditure  lids 
(in  thirty-nine  states),  and  the  failure  of  most  states  to  assist  their  localities  on  either  the 
municipal  antitrust  or  tort  liability  front  are  but  a  few  of  the  foremost  items  of  unfinished 
state  business  on  the  agendas  of  many  municipal  leagues  and  county  associations. 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  state  viewpoint  some  of  these  actions  reflect  or  are  condi- 
tioned by  various  statewide  policy  concerns  stemming  from  their  more  activist  stance  as 
revenue  raisers,  policy  innovators,  financiers,  regulators,  and  implementors  of  their  own 
as  well  as  federal  programs.  A  more  genuine  state-local  partnership,  then,  has  emerged  in 
the  eighties— thanks  in  part  to  some  of  the  side  effects  of  Washington's  recent  intergovern- 
mental initiatives,  and  deficit  difficulties.  This  development  is  not  a  new  one,  but  rather  a 
strengthening  of  a  firm  trend  that  dates  back  at  least  to  the  sixties.  In  this  revitalized  col- 
laboration, there  are  still  elements  of  some  conflict  and,  quite  clearly,  some  tendencies  to 
centralize  certain  policy  decisions  at  the  state  level. 


Current  Conclusions 

Having  probed  Reagan  federalism  and  its  impacts  from  the  perspectives  of  varying  recent 
periods  of  time,  its  place  in  the  president's  personal  philosophy  and  the  administration's 
action  agenda,  its  treatment  by  other  key  actors  in  the  national  policy  process,  and  its 
effect  on  state  and  local  officials,  we  can  now  ask  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  Three 
basic  ones  emerge  from  this  analysis,  as  follows. 

1.  It  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  Reagan  years  have  produced  some  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem—notably, in  more  pessimistic  attitudes  and  more  modest  expectations  regarding  the 
capacity  of  the  national  government  to  maintain  an  expansive  domestic  role,  and  in  the 
increasing  reliance  of  both  the  national  and  local  governments  on  the  states  to  shore  up  the 
system.  This  does  not  mean  there  are  no  continuities  with  the  past;  too  many  signs  exist 
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nationally  of  linkages  with  the  seventies,  if  not  the  sixties,  to  reach  this  conclusion— for 
example,  an  assertive  Congress,  a  still  powerful  array  of  generally  centralizing  interest 
groups,  and  a  no  clearer  idea  now  as  to  what  the  federal  role  is  or  should  be  in  the  federal 
system  than  in  1980.  The  essential  reasons  for  the  basic  changes,  however,  have  more  to 
do  with  the  fallout  from  Reaganomics  (direct  and  indirect),  the  doubling  of  the  national 
debt  since  1981,  and  the  results  of  these  developments,  than  with  the  president's  or  any- 
body else's  purely  intergovernmental  initiatives. 

2.  For  some,  the  implications  of  the  above  inevitably  lead  to  a  more  decentralized, 
devolved  system,  in  that  a  de  facto  shedding  of  national  responsibilities  is  necessitated  by 
the  stringent  shape  of  the  federal  fisc.  But  does  this  follow?  A  focusing  on  federal  aid 
figures  since  1981  might  warrant  this  assertion,  though  even  these  indicate  no  rapid  re- 
treat from  program  area  after  program  area.  Moreover,  when  the  heavily  conditional 
nature  of  aid,  the  still  resilient  strength  of  regulatory  federalism,  and  the  continuing  pre- 
emptive propensities  of  Congress  (and  centralizing  thrust  of  the  federal  courts)  are  re- 
called, any  sweeping  announcement  of  the  advent  of  a  new,  decentralized  federalism 
would  be  greeted  by  state  and  local  officials  and  by  close  observers  of  the  Washington 
scene  with  a  hoot  of  derisive  laughter.  Nonetheless,  the  system  today  is  somewhat  less 
centripetal  than  it  was  in  1980,  thanks  again  (but  only  partially)  to  the  more  confined 
policy  process  resulting  from  the  national  government's  deficit  dilemma  and  partially  to 
the  expansion  of  the  states'  functional  role  in  the  system. 

3.  Following  from  the  above,  the  system  is  a  bit  more  balanced  and  somewhat  more 
functional  today  than  it  was  in  the  seventies,  when  various  authorities  were  trumpeting  its 
alleged  interlevel  imbalances  and  dysfunctionalities.  This  generalization  requires  some 
explanation,  since  it  involves  the  relative  positions  of  power  which  the  subnational  govern- 
ments now  occupy  in  the  system,  compared  to  those  of  seven  years  or  more  ago.  Balance 
in  a  federal  regime  signifies  roughly  equal  weight  or  power— in  political,  operational, 
policy-making,  and  constitutional  judicial  terms— for  the  central  and  constituent  govern- 
ments. At  the  very  least,  it  should  signify  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  latter  units  to  assert 
by  political,  formal  representational,  operational  and/or  judicial  means  an  authoritative 
role  in  national  governmental  actions  that  affect  their  jurisdictional  and  operational  integ- 
rity, as  in  the  West  German  federal  system.  There  are  three  primary  arenas  then,  where 
balancing  acts  may  or  may  not  occur. 

In  the  area  of  operational  federalism  (that  is,  the  funding,  managing,  and  actual  imple- 
mentation of  intergovernmental  programs),  the  national  government's  role  is  still  strong, 
but  not  as  overarching  as  it  was  in  1980.  Some  of  the  signs  of  this  are  the  slight  reduction 
in  the  length  of  its  intergovernmental  program  agenda;  the  proportionate  decline  in  its 
fiscal  contribution  to  the  overall  funding  of  aided  programs;  the  slash  in  the  number  of 
grant  recipients— especially  local  ones;  the  loosening  up  of  some  conditions  in  some 
intergovernmental  program  areas— notably  the  nonsocial;  and  for  the  block  grant  and 
some  environmental  programs,  a  devolution  of  greater  grant  management  responsibili- 
ties. Another  sign  is  the  assumption  by  the  subnational  governments,  especially  the  states, 
of  a  somewhat  greater  operational  role,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  above  and  in  part  because 
of  their  own  greater  fiscal  efforts  in  many  instances  and  independent  new  or  expanded 
policy  initiatives  (especially  in  the  fields  of  education,  the  environment,  the  physical  in- 
frastructure, and  consumer  protection).  These  developments  suggest  a  slight  tilt  in  power 
to  the  states,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  seriously  undercutting  the  national  government's 
policy  ascendancy  in  a  range  of  key  programs  and  regulatory  areas. 
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In  terms  of  operational  effectiveness  of  the  intergovernmental  system,  these  federal 
devolutionary  and  independent  state  initiatives  have  combined  to  produce  some  slackening 
off  in  the  level  of  its  pre- 1981  dysfunctionality.  After  all,  somewhat  fewer  conditions  and 
regulations,  fewer  partners,  and  even  fewer  aid  dollars,  in  some  cases,  as  well  as  more 
independent  subnational  governmental  actions  and  funding  decisions,  constitute  a  meas- 
ure, albeit  small,  of  interlevel  decentralization  and  of  some  reduction  in  the  system's  ear- 
lier programmatic,  administrative,  and  fiscal  overload. 

In  the  judicial/regulatory  area,  however,  the  federal  government's  authority  seems  only 
to  expand.  Witness  the  generally  centripetal  thrust  of  most  of  the  recent  decisions  relating 
to  the  interstate  commerce  power  (notably  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit: 
105  S.  Ct.  1005),  the  conditional  spending  power,  and  the  reach  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Note  also  that  there  has  been  no  real  rollback  in  the  aggressive  intergovernmental 
regulatory  role  of  the  national  government.  All  three  branches  of  the  central  government 
have  contributed  to  this  development,  and  their  regulatory  as  well  as  preemptive  actions 
have  significantly  compromised  the  subnational  governments'  discretion  in  the  opera- 
tional realm  and  even  in  areas  that  do  not  involve  aid  dollars. 

In  the  third  broad  field  wherein  contemporary  federalism  is  shaped— the  political/ 
representational— no  fundamental  shifts  have  occurred  over  the  past  half  dozen  years  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  intergovernmental  lobby  is  stronger  in  Washington,  D.C. , 
than  it  was  in  the  seventies  or  that,  in  national  party  deliberations,  the  role  of  elected  state 
and  local  officials  has  returned  to  the  ascendant  status  that  it  possessed  from  the  1830s  to 
the  mid-1960s.  National  party  units  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  are  as  authoritative  as 
state  and  local  ones,  if  not  more  so.36  "Procedural  reform  and  judicial  intervention  have 
resulted  ...  in  federalization,  not  hierarchical  nationalization,"  explains  one  authority  on 
the  Democrats.37  The  Republicans,  according  to  Leon  Epstein,  "have  nationalized  their 
party  effort  by  a  method  analogous  to  the  federal  government's  grant-in-aid  system."38 
Thus,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  national  and  state  parties  has  shifted  dramatically 
away  from  the  earlier,  heavily  decentralized  party  system.39 

At  the  same  time,  both  the  national  and  state/local  parties  have  had  to  redefine  their 
roles  in  light  of  extraordinary  changes  in  the  political  environment:  technological,  notably 
in  the  communications  and  media  fields;  legal,  with  continued  state  and  increasing  fed- 
eral regulation  of  party  activities;  attitudinal,  that  is,  the  severe  decline  in  citizen  commit- 
ment to  the  parties  and  the  marked  increase  in  fractionalization  of  the  body  politic; 
electoral,  for  example,  fundamental  shifts  in  campaign  techniques,  strategies,  and  fund- 
ing; and  representational,  with  the  explosion  in  the  number,  types,  and  activities  of  pres- 
sure groups.40  Moreover,  the  parties  have  lost  many  of  their  earlier  functions  to  the  media, 
pressure  groups,  PACs,  private  consultants,  and  pollsters.41  In  representational  terms, 
before  Congress,  national  administrative  bodies,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  the  states,  local- 
ities, and  their  spokespersons  have— since  the  1970s— been  treated  more  like  one  more 
category  of  interest  group  than  as  vital,  functional  governmental  components  of  a  consti- 
tutional federal  system.42 

From  this  three-factor  approach  to  assessing  interlevel  power  relations  comes,  then,  the 
final  judgment  that  the  system  still  is  a  nation-centered  one,  given  its  still  strongly  centrip- 
etal thrusts  in  the  judicial/regulatory  and  political/representational  test  areas.  Yet,  it  is 
somewhat  less  nation-centered  than  it  was  in  1980,  because  of  the  more  ambivalent  nature 
of  recent  developments  in  the  realm  of  actual  operations.  These  latter  developments  also 
provide  the  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  system  overall  is  somewhat  less  dysfunctional  than 
it  was  in  the  seventies. 
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The  Future 

What  do  these  current  conclusions  suggest  for  the  future  of  U.S.  federalism?  The  present 
system  has  been  aptly  dubbed  by  Michael  D.  Reagan  as  a  "permissive  federalism," 
whereby  the  "states'  share"  of  power  and  authority  "rests  upon  the  permission  and  per- 
missiveness of  the  national  government."43  This  dominant  permissive  trait  of  contempo- 
rary federalism,  however,  is  an  affront  to  most  state  and  local  officials  and  to  defenders  of 
constitutional  federalism.  Hence,  the  tendency  of  such  groups  to  ponder  those  current 
developments  which  might  lead  to  a  more  balanced  intergovernmental  system  and  to  chart 
possible  future  trends  that  would  lead  to  a  federalism  that  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  genu- 
ine interlevel  cooperation,  rather  than  unilateral  national  cooptations;  in  a  more  federally 
(territorially)  structured  political  system  rather  than  a  national  interest-group  dominated 
one;  and  in  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  provide  parameters  to  the  commerce  and  condi- 
tional spending  powers  of  Congress  and  that  recognize  the  transformed  characters  of 
today's  states  and  localities— a  transformation  that  the  Court  itself  helped  bring  about. 

Some  observers,  including  the  president,  the  attorney  general,  and  various  legal 
scholars,  see  an  evolving  legal  scenario  that  could  help  shore  up  the  fragile  foundations  of 
judicial  federalism.  By  1988,  the  president  will  have  appointed  over  half  the  members  of 
the  federal  judiciary  and,  for  the  first  time,  will  have  a  conservative  majority  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  From  this,  according  to  the  script,  a  series  of  decisions  could  over  time 
result  which  would  provide  greater  constitutional  protection  to  the  constituent  govern- 
ments and  their  localities.  However,  the  capacity  of  Supreme  Court  justices  to  evolve  and 
to  change  their  earlier  basic  positions  and  the  cluster  of  sometimes  conflicting  values 
(federalism  being  one  of  them)  which  may  comprise  a  juridically  conservative  creed  stand 
as  two  major  notes  of  caution  about  future  actions  of  such  a  Supreme  Court. 

Another  future  scenario  is  a  continuation  of  the  current  national  deficit  drama,  which 
already  is  producing  a  "de  facto  federalism"  involving  a  very  gradual  peeling  off  of  some 
federal  domestic  responsibilities  to  subnational  governments  and  the  private  sector.44 
Cutting  spending  and  programs,  raising  taxes,  or  doing  both  are  still  the  basic  national 
policy  options  for  those  who  seek  to  deal  with  this  dilemma.  Yet,  if  the  economic  conse- 
quences here  and  abroad  of  the  deficit  are  not  understood  any  better  in  the  future  than 
they  are  now,  then  the  present  charade  of  puny  parings  back  and  of  major  executive 
branch-congressional  confrontations  over  a  pigmy  revenue-raising  package  of  $20  billion 
will  continue,  and  the  currently  constrained  but  not  closed  national  policy  process  will 
linger  on.  If  future  domestic  and  international  economic  conditions  reflect  more  dramati- 
cally and  disastrously  the  dire  consequences  of  our  seemingly  insatiable  propensity  na- 
tionally to  borrow  big  and  blatantly,  then  a  different,  probably  much  more  draconian 
version  of  the  deficit  drama  will  be  staged.  Under  either  of  these  options,  a  reduced  fed- 
eral fiscal  and  programmatic  role  would  result;  with  the  second  option,  such  a  role  proba- 
bly would  have  severe,  subnational  governmental  consequences  in  terms  of  added 
operational  responsibilities.  But  neither  of  these  fiscal  scenarios,  it  should  be  stressed, 
would  do  anything  to  rein  in  the  national  government's  interventionist  regulatory  and 
judicial  roles. 

Both  the  judicial  and  fiscal  scenarios  hold  promise  of  some  measure  of  realization,  but 
the  nationalization  of  the  political  process  which  occurred  over  the  past  twenty  years  and 
the  centralizing  propensities  of  dominant  interests  in  both  the  national  parties  are  not 
likely  to  be  overturned  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

These  conflicting  forecasts,  then,  suggest  that  in  overall  systemic  terms  U.S.  federalism 
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for  the  rest  of  the  century  will  probably  be  a  little  less  nation-centered  than  it  is  now.  They 
do  not  indicate,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  more  cooperative  federalism.  Such  a  shift  would 
involve  an  authoritative  state-local  role  in  national  policy-making  and  in  operational  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  a  preferential  jurisdictional  standing  in  cases  involving  these  jurisdictions 
which  are  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court.  ^ 
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Vermont  Revisited 


William  Jay  Smith 


It  is  natural  in  life  to  want  to  return  to  one's  beginnings,  and  in  my  thoughts  I  often  go 
back  to  the  scenes  of  my  Southern  boyhood.  I  now  live  in  the  Berkshires,  on  a  moun- 
tainside in  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  but  it  was  a  bit  farther  north  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  Vermont,  that  my  life  in  New  England  began  some  forty  years  ago.  For  personal 
and  professional  reasons,  I  had  to  leave  Vermont  in  the  early  sixties,  but  I  have  been  visit- 
ing it  ever  since.  The  state  has  a  special  hold  on  me,  for  at  one  time  I  helped  to  make  its 
laws.  Through  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  I  became  a  member  of  its  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  as  one  of  its  former  legislators,  I  still  have  a  special  concern  for  its  future. 

As  a  cousin  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  as  one  born  in  central  Louisiana  next  door  to 
Huey  Long,  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  politics,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
early  in  life  that  I  might  one  day  run  for  any  political  office.  But  in  Vermont  strange  things 
happen.  My  former  wife  had  been  a  student  at  Bennington  College  and  had  developed  a 
fondness  for  the  Vermont  countryside.  With  a  friend  she  had  purchased  a  fifty-acre  farm 
on  the  lower  slope  of  Mount  Anthony  in  Pownal,  the  first  town  over  the  Vermont  border 
from  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  We  had  spent  the  first  three  years  of  our  marriage  in 
Europe,  first  at  Oxford  and  later  in  Florence,  and  when  we  returned,  we  bought  out  the 
friend  and  decided  to  make  Pownal  our  permanent,  year-round  residence.  Chartered  in 
1761 ,  the  town  was  named  for  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  Thomas  Pownall 
(the  final  /  had  got  dropped  along  the  way).  Situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  green 
valleys  in  all  Vermont,  it  was  in  1960,  after  we  had  lived  there  for  ten  years,  still  a  sleepy, 
largely  rural  town.  The  population  was  then  approximately  1500  and  the  two  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Warren  Wire  Plant  (later  General  Cable)  and  the  Pownal  Tanning  Company, 
both  in  North  Pownal,  each  employing  approximately  150  townspeople,  had  done  little  to 
alter  the  quiet  community. 

In  good  weather  our  dirt  road  had  a  series  of  ever  enlarging  potholes;  in  the  spring  mud 
season  it  often  became  impassable.  I  used  to  say  that  I  had  been  born  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp  in  Louisiana  and  had  moved  to  the  edge  of  a  swamp  in  Pownal,  Vermont,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Mount  Anthony  Road.  In  winter  the  town's  snowplow  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  keep  the  road  open,  but  in  severe  snowstorms  we  were  snowed  in  for  days.  I 
taught  part-time  in  the  English  Department  of  Williams  College,  and  I  can  remember 
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wading  home  through  snowdrifts,  holding  up  a  briefcase  filled  with  students'  papers  to 
keep  them  dry.  It  was  a  hard  life  but  we  loved  it.  Looking  out  on  the  valley,  which  in  every 
season  revealed  its  spectacular  beauty,  we  felt  privileged  to  live  in  such  a  fine  spot  and 
could  not  think  of  living  anywhere  else. 

We  were  both  writers  and  a  writer's  life  is  a  lonely  one;  we  were  not  bothered  in  the 
slightest  by  our  isolation.  Indeed,  we  relished  it.  We  got  to  know  our  neighbors  and  a  few 
townspeople,  but  in  general  we  kept  to  ourselves.  We  respected  the  way  of  life  of  the  old 
Vermonters,  and,  as  outsiders,  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon  them.  I  was  astonished  when 
one  day  early  in  1960  James  Lounsbury,  the  owner  of  a  small  grocery  store  in  Pownal 
Center,  where  we  frequently  shopped,  came  to  call  on  us.  He  had  come,  he  said,  on  be- 
half of  several  townspeople  to  ask  if  I  would  be  willing  to  run  for  selectman.  They  were 
aware  that  I  spent  only  a  few  days  a  week  at  Williams  (I  was  its  poet-in-residence);  the 
position  of  selectman  would  take  little  of  my  time.  I  was  moved  by  his  plea  that  I  might 
help  solve  the  town's  problems  and,  eager  to  know  more  about  the  place  for  which  I  had 
such  affection,  I  agreed  to  run.  (My  colleagues  at  Williams  immediately  accused  me  of 
running  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  my  road  repaired.)  Realizing  that  I  could  not  ask 
people  to  vote  for  me  if  they  did  not  know  me  at  all,  I  got  in  my  jeep  with  its  four-wheel 
drive  and  began  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  houses  tucked  away  on  Pownal 's  snow-packed 
roads.  I  trudged  through  the  snow  to  the  mud-rooms  at  the  back  of  farmhouses,  intro- 
duced myself,  and  asked  people  to  support  me.  In  house  after  house,  I  was  ushered  in, 
seated  beside  the  stove,  and  made  to  feel  warm  and  welcome.  Everyone  seemed  delighted 
that  I  was  taking  the  trouble  to  run,  and  I  had  the  distinct  impression  that  a  good  many  of 
those  on  whom  I  called  were  going  to  vote  for  me.  But  I  was  less  encouraged  when  I  dis- 
covered that  my  opponent,  a  member  of  one  of  Pownal 's  oldest  families  who  also  deliv- 
ered milk  to  most  of  the  town,  had  been  everywhere  first.  In  the  final  tally  on  election  day, 
I  lost  by  forty  votes.  Although  I  had  lost  the  election,  I  had  won  something  more  impor- 
tant—the friendship  and  respect  of  many  townspeople.  I  had  loved  Vermont  for  its  physi- 
cal beauty,  but  now  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  to  know  its  people  and  to  appreciate  their 
qualities  of  toughness,  independence,  and  integrity,  and,  previous  reports  to  the  contrary, 
their  considerable  warmth. 

Not  long  after  my  defeat,  James  Lounsbury  came  to  congratulate  me  on  my  remarkable 
showing.  It  was  incredible,  he  said,  that  an  outsider,  a  nonnative,  and  a  Southerner  at  that, 
could  have  run  against  a  member  of  one  of  Pownal 's  oldest  families  and  come  so  close  to 
defeating  him.  Would  I,  he  wondered,  be  willing  to  run  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  body  met  for  only  about  three  months  each  year  and  never  on  Monday,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  day  I  taught  at  Williams.  He  stressed  that  service  as  a  legislator 
would  take  little  of  my  time  and  would  benefit  the  town  considerably.  But  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  I  was  a  registered  Democrat  and  as  such  would  probably  not  stand  a  chance  in  a 
largely  Republican  town.  One's  party  affiliation,  he  countered,  made  no  difference  in  this 
race,  and  there  would  probably  not  be  any  opposition  anyway.  Other  people  who  had 
welcomed  me  to  their  homes  telephoned  to  ask  me  to  run.  With  my  background  and  quali- 
fications, I  would  be  of  far  greater  service  in  Montpelier  than  I  would  have  been  as  select- 
man. I  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  President  Baxter  at  Williams,  delighted  to  hear  that  I  was 
willing  to  enter  the  political  arena,  immediately  gave  me  his  blessing.  The  primary  elec- 
tion made  me  the  candidate  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  There  was 
indeed  no  opposition;  I  wouldn't  have  to  exert  myself  in  any  way;  I  would  be  a  shoo-in. 
But  that  is  not  how  it  worked  out. 

I  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the  townspeople  had  little  interest  in  who  would  represent 
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them  in  Montpelier;  they  were  far  more  concerned  about  whether  the  referendum  to  allow 
pari-mutuel  betting  in  the  state  would  pass  and,  if  it  did  pass,  whether  the  first  racetrack 
would  be  built  in  Pownal.  Located  on  the  borders  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  and 
only  one  hour  from  Albany,  Pownal  was  thought  to  be  perfectly  situated  to  support  a 
track.  I  had  never  in  my  life  been  to  the  races,  and  pari-mutuel  betting  held  no  attraction 
whatever  for  me.  My  father,  an  enlisted  man  in  the  regular  army,  had  been  a  compulsive 
gambler,  and  payday,  when  he  often  lost  his  entire  month's  pay  at  the  poker  table,  had 
been  one  of  the  nightmares  of  my  childhood.  One  of  my  uncles  in  East  St.  Louis  regularly 
bet  on  the  races  and  as  a  result  had  nearly  lost  not  only  almost  all  his  money  but  his  job 
and  his  wife  as  well.  When  Lounsbury  came  to  ask  me  to  run  for  selectman  and  later  for 
state  legislator,  he  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  racetrack  in  Pownal.  At  the  time  I  could 
see  nothing  against  it.  If  Vermont  wanted  racing  and  Pownal  wanted  a  track,  why 
shouldn't  they  have  them?  What  Lounsbury  did  not  tell  me  and  what  I  discovered  later  was 
that  he  was  allied  with  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  town,  Robert  Rudd,  Sr.,  in  the  Cata- 
mount Group,  which  would,  if  granted  a  license  once  pari-mutuel  betting  was  voted  in, 
open  a  track  just  over  the  New  York  border  on  Rudd's  land,  on  Route  346.  Their  nondis- 
closure seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  and  others  in  town  had  wanted  to  put  me  in 
place,  as  one  who  did  not  oppose  racing,  first  as  selectman  and  then  as  town  representa- 
tive. They  saw  me,  a  former  city-dweller,  as  clearly  someone  who  would  not  oppose  de- 
velopment even  if  it  brought  in  racing.  They  saw  me  also,  I  thought,  as  a  professor,  a 
writer,  and,  of  all  things,  a  poet,  whose  mind  would  be  on  higher  things  and  who  would 
certainly  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  racetrack.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  ma- 
neuvered into  an  impossible  position.  Everywhere  I  went  in  town,  people  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  racing  and  of  the  possibility  of  a  town  track.  I  had  not  thought  about  it  at  all, 
but  I  soon  began  to  think  of  nothing  else.  I  talked  to  friends  about  the  track  then  operating 
in  Hancock,  Massachusetts,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  and  the  effect  it  had  had  on  the 
community  there.  I  investigated  tracks  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  I  weighed  all  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  The  Pownal  track  might  well  bring  more  jobs  and  more  income  to 
the  town,  which  was  to  receive  $200  per  day  whenever  the  track  was  open,  but  it  would 
also  bring  problems,  a  seasonal  population,  people  in  trailers  with  children  who  would 
have  to  be  educated.  It  would  mean  an  added  burden  on  the  town's  limited  services  and  on 
its  roads.  And  it  would  undoubtedly  bring,  as  it  had  around  other  tracks,  crime  and  prosti- 
tution. It  would  attract  more  tourists  but  it  would  all  but  destroy  the  town's  greatest  irre- 
placeable asset,  the  green  valley  itself.  I  decided  to  set  forth  my  opposition  to  the  track  in 
an  advertisement  in  the  Bennington  Banner  and  in  the  North  Adams  Transcript.  I  informed 
Lounsbury  of  my  plan,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  he  would  do  everything  possible  to  defeat 
me. 

The  situation  became  at  once  heated  and  intense.  My  statement  apparently  unleashed 
sinister  forces  that  I  thought  existed  only  far  removed  from  such  a  quiet  town.  My  tele- 
phone rang  in  the  middle  of  the  night:  rough,  thick,  foreign  voices  threatened  me  and  my 
family.  My  barn  would  be  burned  down;  my  house  would  follow.  My  children  would  not 
be  safe.  I  decided  then  that  I  absolutely  had  to  win,  and  my  wife,  a  proper  Bostonian, 
ordinarily  more  reticent  than  the  most  reticent  Vermonter,  shared  my  determination.  We 
both  took  to  the  back  roads  and  asked  people,  whatever  their  sentiments  with  respect  to 
the  pari-mutuel  referendum,  to  vote  for  me.  We  developed  a  closely  knit  Democratic 
organization  of  a  sort  that  did  not  exist  in  many  much  larger  towns.  People,  young  and 
old,  met  and  plotted,  spending  hours  on  the  telephone,  and  on  election  day  transported 
voters  to  the  polls.  A  group  of  arch-conservative  Republicans,  angered  not  so  much  by  my 
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views  on  the  racetrack  as  by  my  being  a  Democrat,  found  an  old  resident  to  oppose  me. 
And  Robert  Rudd,  Sr.,  himself  decided  to  run  as  a  write-in  candidate. 

In  the  three-way  race  that  developed,  I  won  by  forty  votes.  Pownal,  along  with  other 
Vermont  towns,  voted  to  allow  pari-mutuel  betting.  It  would  have  its  racetrack  but  it 
would  send  to  Montpelier  a  Democratic  representative  who  had  opposed  it. 

I  had  much  wonderful  support  during  my  heated  campaign  but  none  that  pleased  me 
more  than  that  of  one  of  Vermont's  most  revered  citizens,  Robert  Frost.  Although  he 
came  regularly  to  Amherst,  Frost  had  not  been  to  Williams  College  in  thirty-five  years. 
The  Williams  lecture  committee  asked  me  to  invite  him,  and  when  I  did,  to  everyone's 
astonishment,  he  agreed  to  come.  I  told  him  the  morning  after  his  reading  that  he  had 
drawn  the  largest  audience  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

"More  than  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt?"  he  asked. 

"More  than  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt,"  I  replied. 

At  the  start  of  his  reading,  he  led  me  out  on  the  platform  and  said,  "Vote  for  this  man, 
he  is  a  good  poet." 

I  didn't  tell  him  that  his  endorsement,  which,  of  course,  I  valued  highly,  would  have 
little  effect  because  few  Pownal  residents  had  crossed  the  border  to  hear  it. 

When  Robert  Frost  was  made  the  official  Poet  Laureate  of  Vermont  by  a  unanimous 
joint  resolution  of  the  1961  session  of  the  legislature,  I  attended  the  ceremony  at  which 
Governor  F.  Ray  Keyser,  Jr. ,  presented  him  with  a  plaque. 

He  took  me  aside  at  the  time  and  said,  "You  hold  down  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
I'll  hold  down  the  northern  part,  and  we'll  try  to  find  someone  for  the  middle." 

It  might  have  been  interesting  to  have  poets  control  the  state,  but  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
Being  a  member  of  the  1961  session  of  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  was  like  traveling 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  since  it  had  changed  little  since  then.  The  State  House, 
with  its  gilded  dome  topped  by  a  statue  of  Ceres  and  its  red  plush  interior,  had  the  ele- 
gance of  a  more  graceful,  if  less  democratic,  age.  A  Russian  visitor  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  Catherine  the  Great  would  have  felt  at  home  there.  Vermont  at  the  time  had 
the  third  largest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  According  to  the  state  constitution,  every 
town  had  its  representative;  thus  there  were  246  towns  and  246  representatives.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  state  was  then  approximately  390,000,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  Coming  from  a  town  of  1500  people,  I  thought  that  mine  would  be  a 
meager  constituency.  But  then  I  discovered  that  60  percent  of  the  towns  represented  had  a 
population  of  less  than  a  thousand.  Next  to  me  in  the  House  sat  Philip  Hoff,  representing 
Burlington,  Vermont's  largest  city,  which  then  had  a  population  of  35,000.  Behind  us, 
slightly  to  the  right,  sat  Miss  Eddy  of  Stratton,  representing  24  people.  Each  of  us  had  one 
vote.  The  Senate,  the  membership  of  which  was  based  on  population,  had  30  members. 
The  1961  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  the  longest  on  record:  it  met  for  seven 
months,  from  January  4,  1961 ,  to  August  1 ,  1961 ;  it  was  called  back  for  a  special  session 
the  following  year,  from  Wednesday,  July  24,  1962,  to  Thursday,  August  9,  1962.  It  was 
also  the  youngest  in  history;  the  average  age  of  the  members  of  the  House  was  fifty-nine. 
Of  the  246  members,  more  than  half,  132,  were  over  sixty;  65  were  between  the  ages  of 
fifty  and  sixty;  32  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty;  15  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty;  2  under  the  age  of  thirty.  The  youngest  was  the  member  from  Shaftsbury,  who  was 
twenty-four,  affectionately  known  to  his  colleagues  as  Cornwallis  because  he  frequently 
appeared  on  the  floor  wearing  a  defiant  red  blazer. 
The  constitution  gives  no  age  requirement  for  representatives;  it  says  only  that  they 
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shall  be  the  persons  in  each  town  "most  noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue."  The  towns  appar- 
ently gave  the  widest  interpretation  to  the  word  wisdom.  The  standard  procedure  over  the 
years  had  been  for  the  town  to  take  one  of  its  older  citizens  who  had  been  on  town  relief, 
buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  send  him  up  to  Montpelier,  where  the  state  could  look  after 
him  and  keep  him  warm.  My  fellow  legislators  swore  that  in  the  1959  session  there  was 
one  elderly  gentleman  who  appeared  daily  wearing  an  antiquated  sailor  outfit  until  several 
members  decided  that  the  dignity  of  the  chamber  required  them  to  chip  in  and  buy  him  a 
proper  suit. 

With  this  kind  of  representational  body,  it  is  understandable  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  made  its  decision  on  reapportionment  a  few  months  after  our 
session,  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  was  cited  as  a  glaring  example  of  how  far  legisla- 
tures could  move  from  one  man,  one  vote.  In  the  Vermont  General  Assembly,  1 1  percent 
of  the  population  could  have  complete  control.  Vermont  then  had  a  kind  of  rural  aristoc- 
racy that  dictated  how  laws  were  made.  When  a  roll-call  vote  was  taken,  certain  key  legis- 
lators would  show  the  others  how  to  vote,  and  they  would  fall  into  place  like  dominoes.  I 
once  moved  that  the  roll-call  vote  be  taken  in  reverse  alphabetical  order:  chaos  ensued  and 
the  bill  under  consideration  was  defeated. 

I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  in  a  minority.  My  notes  tell  me  that  I  was  one  of  46  Democrats 
out  of  246  members.  (If  there  were  50  Democrats,  as  the  Legislative  Manual  for  1961 
indicates,  then  there  were  four  people  who  were  very  quiet  about  their  party  affiliation.) 
One  of  those  Democrats  swears  that  he  ended  up  being  seated  in  what  had  become  known 
as  Sleepy  Hollow,  where  elderly  members  were  said  to  have  dozed  undisturbed  through 
entire  sessions. 

The  Vermonters  in  the  General  Assembly  were  anything  but  tight-lipped,  as  they  are 
usually  said  to  be.  I  described  at  the  time  the  nature  of  the  oratory  to  which  I  listened.  My 
description  bears  repeating  here  because  it  applies  to  the  other  legislatures  I  have  ob- 
served since. 

Like  many  another  novice  in  politics,  I  soon  discovered  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
know  how  to  begin  a  speech.  Conclusions  are  not  so  important,  because,  if  people  know 
you  at  all,  they  probably  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  anyway;  but  it  is  important  to 
startle  them  into  attention.  Certain  openings  have  the  approval  of  seasoned  politicians. 
One  is  simply:  "I  will  say  this,"  followed  by  a  long  pause.  If  you  open  in  this  manner,  you 
can  go  on  to  say  absolutely  anything  because  you  have  made  it  clear  that  you  are  a  person 
of  great  importance  and  that  you  have  something  of  great  importance  to  say.  You  yourself 
may  not  be  at  all  sure  what  is  coming  next,  and  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  may  be  willing 
to  admit  that  it  is  not  very  much;  but  in  any  case  you  have  prepared  your  listener:  "I  will 
say  this." 

Another  opening  is  the  self-abnegating  one  that,  if  properly  used,  can  be  completely 
disarming.  In  the  Vermont  House  we  often  heard  the  classical  beginning:  "I  haven't  very 
much  to  say,  but  ..."  One  of  the  prominent  women  members,  a  robust  sandy-haired 
young  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  us  early  in  the  session  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  unaccountably  "the  raven-haired  beauty  of  Waitsfield ,"  had  a  politi- 
cal philosophy  somewhat  to  the  right  of  that  of  Mr.  Welch  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
member  from  Waitsfield— and,  according  to  the  rules,  we  referred  to  every  member  in 
this  fashion,  never  by  his  or  her  name— began  a  number  of  her  speeches  by  saying:  "I 
don't  want  to  be  a  stinker,  but  ..." 

Another  effective  way  of  getting  a  point  across  is  to  say  two  different  things  at  once, 
and  say  them  emphatically.  One  legislator,  for  example,  frequently  answered  interrogation 
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by:  "Actually  it  is,  and  actually  it  isn't  .  .  ."  This  tends  to  trap  your  hearer  into  a  mood  of 
total  acquiescence  and  then  you  can  get  away  with  murder. 

You  can  also  make  your  point  by  not  saying  anything  at  all,  giving  the  impression  that 
you  know  better  than  to  open  your  mouth,  or,  if  you  do,  that  you  are  your  own  best  lis- 
tener. Once  on  the  floor,  one  member  was  interrogating  another.  A  third  member  rose  to 
request  that  the  member  answering  the  interrogation  speak  a  little  louder  because  he 
wasn't  being  heard.  The  Speaker  pointed  out  that  the  member  could  not  possibly  speak 
any  louder  because  he  wasn't  speaking  at  all.  He  was  maintaining  a  respectful  and  awe- 
inspiring  silence  that  suggested  he  knew  better  than  to  be  trapped  into  any  answer.  This 
reticence  is  in  the  tradition  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  never  used  one  word  if  he  could  con- 
vey his  meaning  with  fewer;  and  there  were  many  young  Cal  Coolidges— or  "callow 
Coolidges,"  as  one  Montpelier  reporter  termed  them— intent  on  perpetuating  this 
tradition. 

Mumbling,  which  is  a  middle  ground,  can  also  be  effective.  In  this  case,  in  reporting  a 
bill  you  do  not  allow  any  words  other  than  an  occasional  preposition  to  be  heard,  and  this 
only  to  remind  your  listeners  you  are  still  talking.  Occasionally  some  member  will,  in 
exasperation,  or  just  because  he  is  tired  of  sitting,  get  up  and  request  that  you  use  the 
microphone.  But  the  important  thing  to  remember  when  you  come  down  into  the  well  of 
the  House  to  use  the  mike  is  that  you  continue  to  mumble  into  it.  The  House  will  then  take 
to  private  conversation,  correspondence,  reading  of  newspapers,  exchange  of  racing  tips; 
and  an  hour  later,  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  question  to  a  vote,  the  members,  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  voting  for  adjournment,  will  all  shout  a  resounding  "Aye! " 

The  following  passage  I  took  from  a  few  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Most  of  it  was  spoken  by  a  member  known  by  the  name  given  him  by  the  president  pro 
tern  of  the  Senate— Diogenes.  Diogenes  was  a  tall,  imposing  figure,  a  basso  profundo, 
and  when  he  spoke,  the  chamber  shook  to  the  deep  rumble  of  his  inanities.  Diogenes, 
though,  had  courage,  and  he  sometimes  came  out  with  things  that  a  man  of  less  imagina- 
tion would  have  shied  away  from.  He  once  even  dared  use  the  word  socialism  without  its 
attendant  epithet  of  creeping.  Here  is  the  passage  from  the  debate;  remember  that  it  must 
be  read  with  the  proper  bass  and  inflection:  "Vermont  farmers,  let  us  not  bury  our  head  in 
the  sand,  and  cut  our  throat.  .  .  .  This  bill  is  a  punch  in  the  nose  to  every  business  on  the 
Connecticut  River.  ...  We  must  stand  on  our  own  feet  and  paddle  our  own  canoe.  .  .  . 
The  member  from  Glover  has  spoken  the  correct  truth."  To  appreciate  the  atmosphere  that 
engendered  such  oratorical  flourish,  one  must  remember  that  the  temperature  of  the  Ver- 
mont House  ranged  in  the  winter  months  between  eighty-five  and  one  hundred  degrees; 
there  was  never  a  shortage  of  hot  air. 

I  drove  up  every  Tuesday  morning  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  which  I  found 
was  known  in  Montpelier  as  the  Banana  Belt— the  135  miles  from  Pownal  to  Montpelier— 
and  was  in  my  seat  for  the  opening  of  the  session  at  ten  o'clock.  I  stayed,  as  did  many  of 
the  other  legislators,  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  next  to  the  State  House.  Although  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  minority,  I  was  not  without  friends  in  both  parties  who  felt  as  I 
did  that  certain  changes  had  to  be  made  in  Vermont  and  who  were  willing  to  try  to  make 
them.  I  became  a  charter  member  of  what  Montpelier  reporters  called  the  Young  Turks. 

There  were  eleven  of  us,  and  we  were  a  varied  group.  Eight  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats,  we  represented  the  entire  state,  from  the  far  south  to  the  far  north.  We  came 
from  very  small  towns  and  from  Vermont's  largest  cities.  Along  with  representatives  of 
some  of  the  state's  oldest  families,  there  were  others  who  had  been  in  the  state  for  only  ten 
years  or  less.  All  university  graduates,  we  were  united  in  opposing  the  direction  that  the 
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state  seemed  to  be  taking  under  the  administration  of  Governor  F.  Ray  Keyser,  Jr. 

The  average  age  of  our  group  was  thirty-five.  With  the  exception  of  Daulton  Mann,  Jr. , 
of  Peru,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  1959  session,  we  were  all  serving  our  first  term  as 
state  legislator.  There  were  four  lawyers:  two  graduates  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Ernest  Willard  Gibson  III  of  Brattleboro  and  John  Henry  Downs  of  St.  Johnsbury;  Frank- 
lin S.  Billings,  Jr. ,  of  Woodstock,  who  had  a  Harvard  B.  A.  and  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School;  and  Philip  H.  Hoff  of  Burlington,  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University  Law  School.  Sanborn  Partridge  of  Proctor,  a  geologist  and  educator,  had  a 
degree  from  Yale  University  Law  School  but  did  not  practice  law.  There  were  three  far- 
mers: Anthony  B.  Farrell,  Jr.,  of  Norwich;  Richard  W.  Mallary  of  Fairlee;  and  Byron  C. 
Hathorn  of  Hartford.  There  was  one  department  store  manager,  Stanton  S.  Lazarus  of 
Middlebury,  and  one  businessman,  Daulton  Mann,  Jr.,  of  Peru. 

None  of  us  were  in  positions  of  power.  Only  two  were  chairmen  of  committees.  Frank- 
lin "Bill"  Billings,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  knew  his  way  around  Mont- 
pelier,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Daulton  Mann  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Corporations.  We  met  regularly  on  Tuesday  evening  for 
dinner.  Over  drinks  we  studied  the  bills  that  were  coming  up  the  following  week  and 
mapped  out  our  strategy  to  help  put  them  through  or  to  kill  them. 

As  one  reviews  the  journal  of  the  1961  session,  it  does  not  look  at  first  as  if  we  Young 
Turks  accomplished  very  much,  but  we  did  pave  the  way  for  important  legislation  that  was 
passed  in  later  sessions.  We  voted  to  limit  outdoor  advertising,  thus  laying  the  ground- 
work for  Vermont's  Act  250,  the  state  land  use  and  development  statute  that  was  passed  in 
1970— one  of  the  strongest  environmental  control  laws  in  the  country.  We  voted  to  do 
away  with  certain  poll  tax  requirements,  all  of  which  were  subsequently  eliminated.  We 
voted  also  for  fair-employment-practices  legislation.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty,  and  although  it  went  down  to  defeat,  it  was  not  forgotten  in  future  sessions. 
In  the  seventies,  the  legislature  voted  to  limit  the  death  penalty  to  only  two  instances:  to 
one  who  killed  an  officer  on  duty  or  one  who  committed  a  second  unrelated  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Although  attempts  are  regularly  made  to  bring  back  the  death  penalty  in  full 
force,  they  have  all  failed.  I  am  told  that  the  electric  chair,  which  used  to  be  lent  to  neigh- 
boring states,  is  now  in  the  Vermont  Historical  Museum. 

In  some  instances  we  were  wrong.  We  voted  down  the  Non-returnable  Beer  Bottle  Bill, 
which  came  up  regularly.  As  Mr.  Rowden  of  Ryegate  put  it  in  a  little  verse: 

Once  again  these  walls  will  rattle 
With  the  sounds  of  a  most  familiar  battle. 
Somehow  we  never  seem  to  throttle 
The  voices  raised  in  defense  of  the  bottle. 

The  voices  of  the  Young  Turks  were  among  those  raised,  because  when  we  were  shown 
pictures  of  the  intestines  of  cows  that  had  swallowed  bottles  thrown  on  the  Vermont 
hillside,  we  took  this  to  be  a  prohibitionist  bill  backed  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  was  not;  it 
was  a  sensible  measure  to  improve  the  environment.  Passed  in  the  seventies,  it  is  working 
well  today. 

We  were  all  united  on  a  bill  to  make  the  Morgan  horse  the  official  state  animal.  This 
was  a  nonpartisan  measure:  members  of  both  parties  rushed  to  sign  it  and  identify  them- 
selves to  the  folks  back  home  as  friends  of  the  Morgan.  When  the  bill  was  in  the  General 
Committee,  various  other  animals  were  proposed— the  porcupine,  the  goat,  the  cata- 
mount, the  cow.  (The  cow  has  always  been  prominent  in  Vermont  and  milk  is  the  official 
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state  beverage.  For  many  years  there  were  more  cows  than  people.)  Since  I  represented 
the  town  that  was  to  have  the  first  racetrack,  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  bill  and  on 
this  occasion  read: 

A  Minor  Ode  to  the  Morgan  Horse 

I  may  not  incline 

To  the  porcupine, 

And  I  may  be  averse 

To  what  is  much  worse: 

The  bear 

That  is  rare, 

The  goat 

That's  remote, 

The  sheep,  from  which  year  after  year  you  must  remove  the  coat, 

The  catamount 

That  does  not  amount  to  that  amount, 

The  cow 

That  somehow 

We,  as  a  human  minority,  cannot  allow; 

And  although,  as  one  of  the  Democratic  minority,  I  should,  alas, 

Far  prefer  the  jackass, 

I  must— until  a  state  animal  can  choose  its  own  state  — 

Not  hesitate 

To  vote,  of  course 

For  the  Morgan  horse. 

When  the  Senate  reapportioned  itself  and  the  House  was  asked  to  concur,  the  bill  was 
defeated,  although  all  the  Young  Turks  tried  to  push  it  through.  But  the  lawyers  in  our 
group,  familiar  with  all  the  past  legislation,  were  not  at  all  sure  how  the  Supreme  Court 
would  rule  with  respect  to  the  reapportionment  issue.  I  had  no  such  hesitation:  common 
sense  told  me  that  the  Court  would  have  to  move  in  the  direction  of  one  man,  one  vote.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  could  stand  up  as  a  prophet  and  say  that  if  we  did  not  go  along 
with  the  Senate's  action,  we  would  be  back  in  special  session  because  the  courts  would 
force  us  to  be.  We  were  back  in  the  summer  of  1962.  The  House  was  not  fully  reappor- 
tioned until  1965,  when  the  members  voted  tearfully  to  make  the  changes  required  by  law. 
The  House  now  consists  of  150  members,  and  in  1987,  for  the  first  time,  there  were  more 
Democrats  than  Republicans,  76  to  74.  The  salary  of  a  legislator  is  now  $320  a  week  and 
will  be  raised  in  January  1988  to  $340  a  week,  plus  expenses.  In  my  time  the  salary  was 
$70  a  week,  not  enough  then  to  cover  one's  basic  expenses. 

If  the  Young  Turks  did  not  always  get  their  way  in  1961 ,  they  clearly  triumphed  in  the 
end.  Most  members  of  the  group  were  back  in  the  1963  session.  Franklin  Billings  of 
Woodstock  became  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Philip  Hoff  of  Burlington  became  the  first 
Democratic  governor  of  Vermont  in  109  years.  He  was  reelected  for  two  subsequent  terms 
and  Vermont  has  not  been  the  same  since.  Blond,  charismatic  Hoff  was  an  excellent 
speaker  and  he  developed  a  considerable  following  in  the  legislature.  Most  of  the  old 
members  advised  him  to  run  for  the  legislature  another  time  before  making  a  bid  for  the 
governorship.  But  his  fellow  Young  Turks  urged  him  to  make  the  plunge  right  away,  and 
without  their  support  in  towns  throughout  the  state,  he  would  probably  not  have  been 
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elected.  Certainly  in  Pownal,  although  I  did  not  run  myself,  our  Democratic  organization 
made  an  all-out  effort  and  carried  the  town  for  him. 

When  the  Green  Mountain  Track  opened  in  1963,  Governor  Hoff  invited  me  to  share 
his  box.  It  was  ironic  to  be  there  on  that  festive  occasion,  since  we  had  both  opposed  pari- 
mutuel  betting.  Looking  out  over  what  had  been  green  fields,  I  saw  just  beyond  the  track  a 
huge  billboard  (in  a  few  years  no  such  boards  would  be  allowed),  reading,  in  bright  red 
letters,  BET  ON  MILK.  I  gazed  behind  the  track  down  on  the  Hoosic  River,  and  there  at  a 
bend  in  the  clear  water,  a  mother  bear  was  bathing  her  two  cubs,  symbolic  somehow  of 
what  Vermont  was  losing  on  that  day. 

I  reminded  Governor  Hoff  of  the  Green  Mountain  opening  when  we  met  again  last  year 
at  the  twenty-fifth  reunion  of  the  Young  Turks,  at  the  house  of  Bill  and  Polly  Billings  in 
Woodstock.  After  his  three  terms  as  governor,  Phil  Hoff  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  now  back  in  the  Vermont  State  House  that  he  knows  so  well,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  Senate. 

"Isn't  that  a  bit  like  being  offered  jello  after  having  had  ice  cream?"  someone  asked. 
But  the  change  didn't  seem  to  bother  him;  Vermont  politics  are  in  his  blood. 

After  his  distinguished  legislative  career,  Bill  Billings  became  a  superior  judge,  then 
chief  justice  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1984  was  named  United  States  district 
judge.  Ernie  Gibson  is  now  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court.  John  Downs 
founded  the  largest  law  firm  in  Vermont,  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  Burlington.  After  serving 
one  term  in  Washington  as  Vermont's  representative,  Dick  Mallary  was  defeated  by 
Patrick  Leahy  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  is  now  president  of  the  Vermont  Electric 
Power  Corporation.  Sandy  Partridge  served  several  terms  as  a  Vermont  senator.  At  our 
reunion,  we  all  took  up  conversations  that  we  had  broken  off  a  quarter  of  a  century  ear- 
lier. The  Young  Turks,  like  the  state  they  had  served,  seemed  alive  and  well. 

I  have  been  going  back  to  Pownal  regularly  since  I  left.  My  sculptor  son  has  a  studio  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Anthony,  and  when  I  gaze  from  his  terrace  over  the  valley  toward 
Pownal  Center,  little  seems  to  have  changed.  I  returned  recently  on  a  Friday  evening  in 
September  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the  town  I  once  represented.  I  had  dinner  with  my 
friends,  Joe  and  Jan  Tornabene,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  since  the  sixties.  While  in  high 
school,  Jan  had  been  our  regular  baby-sitter,  and  Joe  had  often  come  to  the  house  with 
her;  they  were  like  members  of  our  family.  Jan's  mother,  Ann  Thompson,  who  worked  at 
Warren  Wire,  had  been  a  leading  Pownal  Democrat  and  one  of  my  principal  supporters 
during  my  brief  political  career.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  Joe  and  Jan  again,  both  handsome 
and  prosperous  and  occupying  a  splendid  house  near  the  Massachusetts  border,  high 
above  the  Dugway,  where  they  operate  a  beer  and  wine  emporium  called  Next  Door,  be- 
side the  Green  Mountain  racetrack. 

Pownal,  they  told  me,  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  since  I  knew  it;  the  population  is 
now  approximately  3300.  The  roads  and  the  schools  are  no  better  than  they  were  in  my 
time.  The  Warren  Wire  Plant  (General  Cable)  shut  down  three  years  ago.  There  is  regu- 
larly talk  of  another  factory  coming  in  to  take  over,  but  thus  far  nothing  has  materialized. 
The  Pownal  Tanning  Company,  which  had  been  in  town  for  some  fifty  years,  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  still  operating  but  is  meeting  the  new  antipollution  standards  with  some  diffi- 
culty. At  least  it  does  not  give  off  the  horrible  odor  that  it  once  did. 

And  what  about  the  racetrack?  I  almost  hesitated  to  ask,  because  I  knew  that  Joe  was  an 
avid  racing  fan,  that  he  had  been  an  early  backer  of  the  track,  and  that  he  now  had  his  own 
racehorses,  which  he  raced  at  other  tracks. 
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Joe  had  developed  a  passion  for  racing  as  a  boy,  when  on  his  pony  he  raced  the  locomo- 
tives along  the  cinder  path  beside  the  railroad  between  North  Pownal  and  where  the  south- 
ern entrance  to  the  Green  Mountain  Track  is  today.  Spurred  on  by  the  puffing  of  the  steam 
engine,  the  pony  seemed  most  to  enjoy  racing  along  the  rising  grade  from  north  to  south. 
The  trains  always  won,  but  the  thrill  of  racing  stayed  with  Joe  throughout  his  life. 

Joe  Tornabene  is  soft-spoken  and  straightforward  in  his  speech,  but  in  describing  what 
had  happened  to  the  Green  Mountain  Track,  he  allowed  himself  a  rare  bit  of  metaphorical 
language. 

"At  the  beginning,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  strawberry  shortcake  with  lots  of  whipped  cream; 
now  it's  a  little  cupcake  with  not  much  icing." 

The  Catamount  Group  had  been  misled  from  the  beginning,  he  told  me,  into  thinking 
that  it  would  be  favored  by  the  Racing  Commission.  Borings  had  been  completed  on 
land  belonging  to  Robert  Rudd,  Sr. ,  in  North  Pownal,  and  the  group  had  been  assured  of 
$3  million  in  backing  a  full  year  ahead.  The  bid  in  the  end  had  gone  to  Smith's  Taconic 
Racing  and  Greyhound  Association,  the  operators  of  the  track  in  Rockingham,  New 
Hampshire,  which  the  commission  thought  would  bring  the  state  more  money.  In  retro- 
spect, Joe  Tornabene  said,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  go  with  the  Catamount  Group.  A 
smaller  track,  built  on  Route  346,  would  not  have  spoiled  the  valley  quite  as  much  and 
might  have  been  able  to  hold  its  own  better  than  Green  Mountain,  which  had  not  been  able 
to  maintain  the  grandiose  scale  with  which  it  began.  Even  at  its  height,  Green  Mountain 
had  overestimated  its  attendance,  and  it  was  not  long  before  grass  had  begun  to  sprout  on 
the  asphalt  surfaces  of  some  of  the  vast  outer  parking  lots  surrounding  it. 

The  track  had  gone  along  fairly  well  until  1976,  when  thoroughbred  racing  had  come  to 
an  end.  The  Rooney  family  of  Pittsburgh,  the  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  of 
successful  greyhound  tracks  in  Yonkers  and  West  Palm  Beach,  then  bought  the  track  and 
opened  it  to  greyhound  racing. 

Joe  Tornabene  was  so  convinced  that  horses  could  be  successfully  brought  back  that, 
together  with  two  other  horsemen,  he  offered  in  the  late  seventies  to  buy  out  the  Rooneys. 
The  three  men  were  supported  by  a  group  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  just  be- 
fore they  put  their  money  down,  Joe's  attorney  warned  them  off.  He  was  right  to  do  so:  a 
short  while  later,  one  of  the  Springfield  group  was  indicted  for  insurance  fraud  but  died 
before  he  could  be  tried. 

A  report  on  the  future  of  thoroughbred  racing,  completed  in  1975  for  the  Jockey  Club 
by  Pugh-Roberts  Associates  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  extremely  pessimistic;  it 
predicted,  on  the  basis  of  computer  calculations,  that  within  a  decade  most  small  tracks 
would  close.  There  were  simply  too  many  tracks  for  the  amount  of  money  that  racing  fans 
were  willing  to  spend  and  for  the  quality  of  racehorses  available.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
attendance  at  Green  Mountain  came  from  outside  the  state,  as  much  as  75  percent  from 
Connecticut.  In  recent  years,  with  the  opening  of  more  tracks  in  Connecticut  and  more 
offtrack  betting  parlors,  the  competition  for  the  gambling  dollar  has  become  more  and 
more  intense  and  has  clearly  taken  its  toll  at  Green  Mountain.  Now  with  greyhound  rac- 
ing the  town  still  receives  its  $200  a  day  when  the  track  is  open,  but  fewer  people  these 
days  benefit  from  the  meets.  The  payroll  at  the  track  has  been  reduced  by  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  day.  Fewer  people  come  to  stay  at  motels  in  the  area;  fewer  farmers  sell 
their  hay.  On  the  other  hand,  many  new  people  who  came  in  and  rented  or  bought  mobile 
homes  have  stayed  on  but  have  not  increased  the  town's  revenue. 

Green  Mountain  brought  in  other  eyesores  besides  mobile  homes.  For  the  past  decade, 
the  first  thing  one  saw  when  crossing  the  border  into  Vermont  was  a  brown,  delapidated 
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shack  with  a  huge  sign:  ADULT  BOOKS.  It  seemed  totally  incongruous  to  have  pornography 
at  the  gateway  to  Vermont.  This  time  I  was  startled  to  find  that  the  shack  had  disappeared. 

"Have  the  state  censors  finally  moved  in  against  Pownal's  pornographic  outlet?"  I  asked. 

Joe  explained  that  an  apparently  accidental  explosion  of  its  kerosene  heater  had  caused 
the  shack,  with  all  its  contents,  to  burn  to  the  ground  last  spring. 

After  dinner  we  went  down  to  the  Green  Mountain  Track  to  watch  the  greyhounds  race. 
We  drove  in  the  south  gate,  past  a  huge  dark  area  where  the  stables  had  been,  and,  just 
past  the  kennels,  pulled  up  in  a  half-empty  parking  lot.  We  went  up  the  special  stairway 
where  I  showed  the  season  pass  that  Joe  had  given  me. 

I  had  forgotten  how  large  an  area  the  track  covered,  and  now  it  was  made  to  look  all  the 
more  vast  by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  spectators.  Perhaps  spectators  is  not  the  right 
word;  few  of  those  present  seemed  to  be  watching  anything,  even  the  TV  monitors  on 
which  one  could  follow  the  races.  There  were  only  a  few  hundred  people— three  or  four 
hundred  at  most— gathered  around  tables  or  seated  around  the  beer  stand.  There  were 
certainly  very  few  of  them  lined  up  at  the  betting  windows. 

The  walls  were  freshly  painted  with  stripes  of  bright  green  and  orange,  but  even  with  all 
the  lights  there  appeared  to  be  dark  shadows  lurking  everywhere:  there  was  an  air  of  bore- 
dom that  hung  over  everything. 

The  female  voice  that  announced  the  races  had  a  mechanical  lilt,  as  if  all  humanity  had 
been  squeezed  from  it.  Time  after  time,  it  urged  people  to  hurry  to  the  windows  "and 
don't  be  shut  out,"  which  was  the  last  thing  in  this  case  that  could  happen.  I  recalled  a 
similar  mechanical  female  voice  in  the  Moscow  subway,  admonishing  people  on  the  train 
in  station  after  station  not  to  get  caught  in  the  doors. 

We  walked  down  to  watch  the  race  close  up  and  saw  how  the  old  track  had  been  cut 
down.  Everything  was  now  out  of  proportion  in  this  vast  arena— as  if  giants  had  been 
invited  to  play  croquet.  The  greyhounds  were  led  in  by  Pownal  teenagers,  and  there  was 
something  pathetic  about  the  sight  of  these  slender  graceful  dogs. 

Racetracks  are  always  said  to  attract  prostitutes,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  among 
the  spectators  that  evening.  It  was  the  dogs  that  were  the  prostitutes.  These  magnificent 
creatures,  the  pride  of  Romans  and  Egyptians,  were  reduced  in  this  plastic  setting,  de- 
graded to  chasing  a  bit  of  mechanical  fluff  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  crowd  too  bored  even 
to  bet. 

I  said  good-bye  to  Joe  in  the  parking  lot  beside  the  Hoosic  River,  now  hidden  by  aspens, 
and  made  my  way  back  to  the  Berkshires.  H* 
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A  Public  Manager       What  I  Wish  I'd 
Looks  Back:  Been  Taught 


Dan  H.  Fenn 


The  author,  a  practitioner-teacher  of  public  administration,  writes  that  the  special  context 
of  government  in  the  United  States,  whether  federal,  state,  or  local,  needs  to  be  specifi- 
cally explored  by  schools  for  would-be  public  managers.  The  constitutionally  established 
system  of  fractionated  power  at  once  makes  government  jobs  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
provides  great  opportunities  for  those  who  see  themselves  as  partners  in  the  policy-making 
process  and  want  to  put  their  stamp  on  the  events  of  their  times.  Despite  the  view  of  the 
general  public ,  government  is  made  to  order  for  entrepreneurs  who  are  adept  at  accreting 
and  maintaining  power  regardless  of  the  organizational  level  at  which  they  are  operating. 
Specifically,  public  managers  need  a  solid  grounding  in  the  liberal  arts;  a  systematic  way 
of  understanding  and  analyzing  the  various  independent  power  centers  that  shape  public 
policy;  the  ability  to  analyze  and  control  their  managerial  style  so  it  will  fit  a  system  that 
operates  more  through  accommodation  than  direction;  and  exposure  to  the  body  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  now  being  assembled  about  the  process  of  negotiation 
through  which  public  policy  is  made. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  Wohlman  Distinguished  Lecture  that  was  presented  by  the 
author  at  Baruch  College,  City  University  of  New  York,  in  October  of  1982. 


Thirty-five  years  of  public  service  which  have  taken  me  from  the  Lexington  Town 
Meeting  to  the  White  House  and  back  again,  reinforced  by  a  like  period  spent  teach- 
ing in  a  wide  variety  of  graduate  management  programs,  have  generated  some  personal 
observations  on  the  training  of  public  managers.  I  offer  these  observations  not  as  a 
scholar,  despite  the  years  I  have  spent  as  a  teacher,  but  rather  as  a  practitioner  whose 
teaching  and  writing  have  served  to  enrich  workaday  experiences  in  appointed  and  even  in 
some  minor  elective  offices. 

In  thinking  about  this  topic,  I  am  concerned  more  with  the  context  within  which  public 
management  courses  are  presented  than  with  any  specific  curriculum.  An  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  shape  and  underlying  realities  of  the  public  sector  in  this  unique  Ameri- 
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can  system  is  far  more  important  than  knowledge  of  statistics  and  budgeting  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  significant  as  that  material  may  be. 

What,  I  have  been  asking  myself,  do  I  wish  I  had  understood  when  I  began  working  in 
this  field;  what  do  I  wish  I  knew  or  knew  how  to  do  better  or  more  systematically  today? 
Looking  back,  what  do  I  wish  my  various  bosses  had  known  so  that  my  jobs  would  have 
gone  more  smoothly? 

The  ideas  that  follow  are  directed  at  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  and 
training  of  public  managers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  jurisdictions,  whether  state,  local,  or 
federal.  (There  are  differences,  of  course,  and  they  are  important  ones,  but  the  similari- 
ties across  levels  and  jurisdictions  are  far  more  meaningful,  in  my  experience,  than  the 
dissimilarities.)  I  underscore  the  word  managers  because  government,  like  industry  and 
the  so-called  third  sector  (nonprofits),  includes  thousands  of  women  and  men  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  essentially  staff  in  nature,  people  who  spend  their  days  researching, 
analyzing,  observing,  evaluating,  and  recommending  for  those  who  have  the  ultimate 
decision-making  authority.  Or,  to  be  more  precise  and  to  avoid  the  endless  arguments  over 
the  differences  at  the  margin  between  staff  people  and  line  people,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  managerial  portions  of  a  person's  job,  however  the  position  description  may  read  or 
the  lines  may  be  drawn  on  the  organization  chart. 

Happily,  we  seem  now  to  have  passed  through  the  time  when,  in  the  public  sector,  the 
term  manager  was  almost  one  of  approbrium.  In  Washington  during  the  1960s,  the  federal 
service  was  presumed  to  be  separated  into  two  classes,  and  unequal  ones  at  that.  The 
managers  were  considered  a  lower  order— glorified  clerks  really,  whose  jobs  were  made 
up  of  the  mundane,  technical,  and  essentially  irrelevant  pursuits  of  procurement,  budget- 
ing, and  personnel  administration.  The  "serious,  important"  people  in  town  were  called 
"policymakers."  I  remember  one  assistant  secretary  of  state  who  proclaimed  with  some 
pride  that  he  did  not  care  about  the  budget  or  personnel  matters  in  his  division;  after  all, 
his  job  was  to  make  Far  Eastern  policy. 

The  misguided  notion  that  one  can  "make  policy"  without  accepting  the  responsibilities 
of  "management"  was  imbedded  in  the  first  Hoover  Commission  Report,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  assistant  secretaries  for  administration  in  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments, people  who  stayed  in  their  jobs  from  administration  to  administration.1  This  plan 
served  the  interests  of  the  career  civil  service  and  of  the  internal  politics  of  that  system 
and  the  people  in  it  far  better  than  it  served  the  concerns  of  those  charged  with  establish- 
ing and  running  federal  programs.  We  have  now  come  to  realize,  as  the  business  commu- 
nity always  did,  that  the  notion  that  one  can  determine  and  effectuate  a  program  or  a 
policy  without  managing  the  funds  and  people  involved  is  a  dangerous  myth. 

With  this  realization  has  come  an  increasing  interest  in  the  training  of  those  people  who 
will  take  on  the  responsibility  of  running  public  agencies  and  programs— people  whose 
job  it  is  to  make  things  happen— along  with  the  consequent  growth  of  courses  in  manage- 
ment and  in  policy  analysis. 


Liberal  Arts  Education  Is  Needed 


As  I  ponder  this  matter  of  education  for  public  management,  I  find  myself  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  proper  setting  is  in  graduate  schools  or  executive  programs  for  practic- 
ing officials— not  the  undergraduate  level.  There  is  no  substitute  on  the  job  for  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  liberal  arts,  a  total  immersion  in  the  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities,  for  the  would-be  government  official. 
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For  one  thing,  there  are  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the  nonlessons.  Profs.  Ernest  R. 
May  and  Richard  E.  Neustadt  of  Harvard's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  have 
reminded  us  that  too  many  policy  disasters  have  been  constructed,  or  at  least  rationalized, 
on  the  basis  of  a  misreading  of  precedents.2  The  fact  is  that  the  situation  confronting 
Chamberlain  in  dealing  with  Hitler  at  Munich  bore  a  minimal  resemblance  to  the  one 
faced  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  by  U.S.  policymakers  working  with  the  complexities  of  the 
incursions  and  instigated  uprisings  by  North  Vietnam  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  roots  of  problems  and  the  efforts  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
past— the  sensitivity  to  the  differences  between  situations  as  well  as  the  similarities— is 
too  obvious  to  be  worth  belaboring  here.  A  liberal  arts  education,  it  is  hoped,  can  contrib- 
ute to  this  kind  of  sensitive  reading  of  the  historical  lessons. 

Further,  a  sense,  a  tasting,  of  the  enduring  complexities  of  humankind  and  human  rela- 
tions, whether  provided  by  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  or  the  world's  great  novels,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  man  or  woman  who  aspires  to  work  successfully  and  effectively  in  the  real 
world.  The  public  manager  labors  every  minute  of  every  day  with  the  volatile  stuff  of 
human  emotions:  desires,  aspirations,  sensitivities,  jealousies,  fears,  ambivalences,  de- 
pendencies. 

Finally,  the  central  and  enduring  questions  of  politics  and  political  theory  should  be  so 
ingrained  in  the  public  manager  that  they  come  to  the  surface  intuitively.  Whether  it  is  the 
implications  of  "Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?"  ("But  who  is  to  guard  the  guards 
themselves?")  or  Burke  on  the  role  of  the  representative  or  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  wres- 
tling with  the  issue  of  efficiency  versus  responsiveness  in  a  free  society  or  the  sensitivity 
of  the  founding  fathers  to  unintended  consequences— to  secondary  and  tertiary  effects— 
as  well  as  their  decent  regard  for  posterity,  the  public  manager's  Weltanschauung  needs  to 
be  formed  in  terms  of  basic  premises  and  realities  and  dilemmas.  Automatically,  when 
someone  says  "cost/benefit  analysis,"  she  should  think,  "Whose  costs  and  whose  bene- 
fits?" Intuitively  she  should  be  alert  to  the  havoc  of  a  Torquemada,  a  Savonarola,  or  a  Joe 
McCarthy  when  someone  self-righteously  uses  terms  like  patriotic  and  morality  and  phrases 
like  "the  right  thing  to  do"  and  "Americanism  and  the  American  Way"  as  policy  yard- 
sticks. John  Adams  proclaimed  a  government  of  laws,  not  men;  the  aspiring  public  man- 
ager needs  to  view  that  sentiment  with  a  ready  skepticism,  a  full  understanding  that 
statutes  and  procedures  do  not  control  great  events  but  people  do,  albeit  within  the  broad 
framework  established  by  our  laws  and  Constitution.  Even  Murphy's  law,  which  states  that 
if  something  can  go  wrong,  it  will,  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  manager's  thought  processes. 

To  stint  lessons  such  as  these,  to  miss  the  sophomore  bull  sessions  on  the  meaning  of 
justice  and  the  role  of  God  in  history  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  public  budgeting  pro- 
cess or  on  the  workings  of  the  state  civil  service  system  in  Minnesota  is  to  do  the  prospec- 
tive public  manager  and  the  society  at  large  a  severe  disservice. 


Three  Basic  Premises 

In  my  view,  an  effective  and  relevant  program  in  public  management  should  be  based  on 
three  premises: 

1 .  Public-sector  jobs  are  inordinately  difficult,  more  so  than  those  in  any 
other  sector. 

2.  All  public  managers  are,  to  varying  degrees,  policymakers,  not  merely 
people  who  implement  policy. 
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3.  A  government  position  is  a  hunting  license,  not  a  precisely  defined 
charter. 

The  Difficulty  of  Public-Sector  Jobs 

Government  management  jobs  are  extremely  challenging.  They  are  difficult  because  they 
deal  with  complex  issues,  often  highly  technical  in  nature,  where  decisions  must  be  made 
in  the  face  of  limited  and  undeveloped  data.  They  are  difficult  because  the  framers  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  consciously  set  out  to  fractionate  political  power,  thus  making  the  im- 
plementation of  policy  very  complicated.  And  they  are  difficult  because  they  frequent- 
ly involve  the  resolution  of  problems  where  the  "right"  and  the  "ought"  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  so  the  decision  comes  down  to  which  "right"  (or  which  "wrong")  one  is 
going  to  favor. 

Unfortunately,  prevailing  public  attitudes  toward  government  jobs  do  not  conform  to 
this  fact.  Rather,  Americans  hold  curiously  inconsistent  views  on  this  matter,  as  on  so 
many  others.  We  seem  to  assume  that  running  programs  in  the  public  sector  is  easy,  while 
the  challenge  of  manufacturing  and  selling  lemon-scented  furniture  polish  is  really 
tough.3  At  the  same  time,  we  seem  to  believe  that  the  government,  as  opposed  to  the  furni- 
ture polish  business,  is  a  managerial  disaster. 

I  say  inconsistent  because,  logically,  if  running  a  government  were  easy,  if  anyone  could 
do  it,  government  could  not  be  a  mess.  The  way  we  reconcile  the  inconsistency  is,  inci- 
dentally, both  intriguing  and  ingenious:  we  employ  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy  that 
magically  transforms  the  best  and  the  brightest  into  the  village  idiot  the  minute  she  or  he 
accepts  a  government  post,  elected  or  appointed!  (Yet  we  bemoan  the  fact  that  so  many 
good  people  eschew  the  public  service,  and  look  back  in  fond  recollection  to  the  days  of 
Camelot.) 

The  assumption  that  government  jobs  are  simple  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  1980s. 
Both  the  spoils  system  and  the  civil  service  reform  movement  that  it  spawned  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  were  based  on  the  premise  that  government  jobs  are  relatively  easy,  that 
virtually  anyone  can  accomplish  them  and  that  consequently  they  do  not  demand  any 
special  training  or  experience.  The  theoretical  underpinning  of  the  spoils  system  was  that 
in  a  people's  democracy,  government  offices  should  be  manned  by  the  people.  Civil  serv- 
ice reform  rested  on  the  premise  that  there  are  no  generalized  managerial  skills  and  no 
expertise  peculiar  to  the  public  sector:  that  government  jobs  are  merely  a  collection  of 
special  tasks  such  as  loan  officer  or  real  estate  appraiser  or  lawyer  or  engineer  or  econo- 
mist which  are  completely  interchangeable  with  similar  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  British  system,  therefore,  we  have  a  program  that  ostensibly  en- 
courages lateral  entry  from  outside  the  career  ranks. 

To  be  sure,  lateral  entry  is  an  idea  that,  at  least  at  the  federal  level,  has  never  really 
worked  except  for  discrete  groups  like  scientists  and  lawyers.  The  intake  from  the  outside, 
into  the  career  system  at  other  than  the  entering  grade  (as  opposed  to  noncareer  "politi- 
cal" appointments),  is  minuscule.  But  on  paper,  at  least,  the  system  places  no  particular 
premium  on  experience  in  the  public  sector  as  a  qualification  for  appointment. 

This  pervasive  view  that  government  is  easy  to  manage  produces  some  specific  unfortu- 
nate results.  For  one  thing,  we  continue  to  succumb  to  simplistic  solutions  for  complex 
managerial  problems.  In  Carter's  time,  the  quick  fix  was  reorganization.  In  Johnson's  it 
was  the  Planning  and  Programming  Budget  System;  in  Nixon's  it  was  central  control  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Ash  Commission's  recommendations.  Now  it's  staff  reduction: 
get  rid  of  people  on  the  public  payroll  and  it  will  all  run  better. 
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Built-in  complexity.  I  have  stated  above  that  public-sector  management  was  designed  to 
be  difficult  by  the  founding  fathers.  Had  they  wanted  efficiency,  as  equated  with  speed  of 
decision  making,  they  would  have  followed  Hamilton's  advice;  instead  we  have  checks 
and  balances. 

Their  alternative,  obviously,  was  to  build  an  organization  on  a  hierarchical,  pyramidal 
basis.  The  boss  at  the  top  makes  decisions  and  choices,  which  are  passed  down  and  over- 
seen by  succeeding  levels  of  managers,  who  are  increasingly  specialized,  to  the  mass  of 
those  who  implement— also  layered— down  below.4  To  make  it  work,  you  have  to  leave 
that  top  official  alone  to  do  the  task  that  has  been  assigned  to  him.  You  have  to  "get  off  his 
back,"  to  echo  a  cry  widely  heard  in  this  country  a  dozen  years  ago.  You  also  need  a  work 
force  down  through  the  structure  that  will  be  compliant  and  dutiful. 

In  contrast,  look  at  the  position  of  a  public-sector  manager  at  any  level.  Far  from  sitting 
on  the  apex  of  a  pyramid— by  definition,  physically  and  psychologically  a  painful  spot— 
the  government  officer  finds  herself  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel  of  power  centers, 
relatively  independent  of  the  person  running  the  program  and  of  each  other.  Prof.  Wallace 
S.  Sayre  of  Columbia  University  first  described  this  phenomenon,  relating  it  to  the  fed- 
eral bureau  chief  in  many  writings  and  speeches.  In  my  view,  all  public  officials,  from  the 
president  on  down,  operate  in  that  type  of  organizational  environment.  "In  Washington 
you  can  never  do  anything  by  yourself,"  a  two-star  general  told  me  recently. 

Elsewhere  I  have  set  forth  a  categorization  of  these  power  centers,  aggregating  them 
under  seven  headings:  the  White  House  (or  governor's  or  mayor's  office);  the  legislature 
(or  city  council);  one's  own  boss;  the  media;  one's  own  staff;  interested  nongovernmental 
groups;  and  other  government  agencies.5  Obviously,  each  of  these  categories  includes  a 
mixed  collection  of  elements  that  are  supportive,  opposed,  or  neutral  toward  what  the 
manager  in  the  middle  is  trying  to  do.  Further,  the  individual  power  centers  are  constantly 
forming  alliances  with  each  other,  using  and  being  used  by  each  other.  A  woman's  staff, 
disaffected  by  what  she  is  doing,  capitalizes  on  their  contacts  on  the  Hill  or  in  the  press 
corps  to  launch  an  attack  on  her.  A  man  from  another  agency,  sensing  an  encroachment  on 
his  turf,  takes  his  case  to  the  legislature  or  to  the  governor's  office. 

It  is  this  wheel  of  independent  power  centers  with  their  ever  shifting  alliances  that  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "authorizing  environment"  of  the  American  public  manager.  Note 
the  term  environment,  rather  than  authority,  because  therein  lies  the  great  departure  from 
the  common  perceptions  of  how  the  system  works  in  this  country. 

Further,  the  manager  has  the  power,  if  he  wishes  to  use  it,  to  help  shape  that  authorizing 
environment.  He  need  not  be  passive  in  the  face  of  it  but  can  be  in  partnership,  albeit 
commonly  a  junior  partner. 

Since  the  public  manager  works  in  an  environment  of  fractionated  power,  surrounded 
by  a  collection  of  independent  centers,  the  process  of  management  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  objectives  in  the  public  sector  depend  upon  the  manager's  skill,  not  just  in  persua- 
sion, as  described  in  Richard  E.  Neustadt's  seminal  work,6  but  in  the  ability  to  fashion 
programs  and  policies  that  attract  enough  support  and  neutralize  enough  opposition  so 
that  something  reasonable  comes  out  at  the  other  end.  It  is  a  process  of  compromise, 
accommodation,  and  amalgamation,  and  it  is  a  very  delicate  operation  indeed.  George 
Reedy,  in  analyzing  the  performance  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Rayburn  during  their 
salad  days  in  the  Congress,  has  said  many  times  that  it  was  precisely  this  skill,  not  the 
much  publicized  arm-twisting,  that  accounted  for  their  success.  They  were  both  geniuses, 
he  observes,  at  sensing  what  would  work  and  at  fashioning  legislation  that  would  garner 
the  needed  support. 
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Power,  then,  is  fractionated,  and  the  manager  must  assemble  and  reassemble  and  main- 
tain it  around  each  issue  as  it  comes  up.  It  is  more  than  the  checks  and  balances  we  heard 
about  from  our  junior  high  civics  teacher;  it  is  a  highly  volatile,  complex  set  of  shifting 
interrelationships,  personal  and  institutional,  with  which  the  manager  must  deal,  and  it  is 
different  for  each  policy  he  is  trying  to  effectuate.  To  work  it  successfully,  the  government 
official  needs  well-developed  sensing  mechanisms  and  a  special  talent  for  negotiation  and 
accommodation. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  interpretation,  and  the  conflicting  rights  therein.  Consider 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Regional  Administrator  dealing  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Greater  New  York  Savings  Bank  to  establish  a  new  branch  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1977. 7  The  statute  mandated  that  regu- 
lated financial  institutions  have  a  continuing  and  affirmative  obligation  to  conduct  their 
deposit  and  credit  activities  so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located  and  which  they  serve.  The  law  requires,  further,  that  these  institu- 
tions demonstrate  they  have,  in  fact,  done  so.  Some  neighborhood  activists  said  that 
greater  New  York  was  not  doing  "enough,"  whatever  that  may  have  meant;  the  bank  and 
its  supporters  said  they  were  complying  with  the  requirements.  This  is  inevitably  a  judg- 
ment call,  not  a  factual  one. 

How  about  the  International  Trade  Commissioner  being  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
"an  industry  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the  impor- 
tation" of  dumped  merchandise?  What  is  "an  industry"— is  it  one  plant  in  Colorado  mak- 
ing square  black  jellybeans?  Or  is  it  the  entire  candy  industry?  What  does  "injured" 
mean— the  loss  of  a  single  potential  sale,  or  a  significant  reduction  of  profit  and  work 
force?  What  does  "by  reason  of"  mean— and  how  do  you  sort  out  this  variable  from  ev- 
erything else  going  on  in  the  economy?  How  "likely"  does  injury  have  to  be  for  there  to 
be  likelihood?  And  so  the  list  goes  on,  with  each  interpretation  central  to  a  final  judgment 
that  will  set  a  priority  on  competing  claims. 

Finally,  public-sector  jobs  are  difficult  because  the  facts  with  which  they  deal  are  ex- 
traordinarily complex.  Take,  for  example,  the  much  researched  history  of  the  feared 
swine  flu  epidemic  in  1976. 8  In  February  of  that  year,  four  cases  (one  fatal,  though  com- 
plicated by  other  factors)  appeared  among  recruits  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  The  strain 
involved  was  not  the  common  Victoria  flu,  but  one  generally  restricted  to  pigs.  None  of 
the  four  who  contracted  the  flu  had  had  contact  with  swine,  nor  had  any  of  the  five  hun- 
dred men  who  tested  positively  for  antibodies  but  never  fell  ill;  so  the  disease  was  clearly 
passed  from  human  to  human.  With  full  awareness  of  the  post- World  War  I  pandemic  that 
had  killed  five  hundred  thousand  Americans,  policymakers  had  to  decide  whether  to 
launch  a  nationwide  vaccine  production  and  a  combined  private-public  immunization 
program  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  inoculate  everyone  in  the  country— not  just  the 
high-risk  population— at  a  cost  of  $134  million. 

In  order  to  make  this  decision,  answers  to  the  following  questions,  among  others,  were 
required: 

1 .  Was  an  epidemic  likely,  and,  if  so,  how  likely?  When  he  asked  that  ques- 
tion, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  secretary  David  Matthews 
was  told  by  departmental  scientists,  "We  don't  know.  The  odds  are  be- 
tween 1  percent  and  99  percent." 

2.  Would  this  be  a  virulent  epidemic?  Again,  the  scientists  could  not  predict, 
because  they  could  not  assess  the  power  of  the  virus. 
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3.  Was  the  virus  spreading  at  that  time,  without  symptoms  being  evident?  No 
one  knew. 

4.  Was  this  really  the  World  War  I  virus?  The  conventional  wisdom  was  that 
the  postwar  outbreak  was  swine  flu,  but  since  methods  for  identifying 
viruses  in  those  days  were  primitive,  no  one  knew  for  sure. 

5.  Since  the  vaccine  would  have  to  be  manufactured  from  chicken  eggs,  could 
enough  eggs  be  produced  quickly  enough  to  make  enough  vaccine? 

6.  Could  some  combination  of  public  and  private  health-delivery  systems  be 
put  together  quickly  enough  and  efficiently  enough  to  do  the  job  in  time, 
since  immunization  does  not  occur  immediately? 

7.  How  would  the  public  and  the  medical  community  react  to  this  program? 

8.  What  liabilities  would  the  government  and  the  manufacturers  assume? 

And  so  the  imponderables  piled  up,  scientific  dilemmas  for  which  there  were  no  clear 
and  incontrovertible  data. 

This  dramatic  example  is  replicated  at  all  levels  of  government  every  day.  Public  offi- 
cials constantly  have  to  make  judgments  in  complex  matters  on  the  basis  of  limited  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  facts.  More  often  than  not,  for  the  public  manager,  there  is  no  safety 
in  numbers— in  quantifiable  information— though  there  may  be  considerable  help  for  him 
in  such  analyses. 

The  Manager  as  Policymaker 

The  second  premise  upon  which  a  realistic  educational  program  should  be  based  is  that 
policy-making,  policy  recommendation,  and  the  implementation  of  policy  are  inextricably 
mixed  in  any  public-sector  managerial  task.  The  late  Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer  used  to  say 
that  the  interrelationship  of  these  elements  is  more  like  a  spiral  ascending  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone  than  it  is  a  striated  pyramid. 

This  view  of  the  public  manager's  job  flies  in  the  face  of  a  great  deal  of  public  adminis- 
tration theory  going  back  to  1887,  when  Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  essay  on  the  subject 
was  published.9  Wilson  and  his  successors  basically  took  the  position  that  administration 
is  a  science,  clearly  distinct  from  policy-making,  and  that  the  process  is  the  same,  regard- 
less of  the  context:  Czarist  Russia,  the  democratic  United  States,  U.S.  Steel,  King 
Edward's  England,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Germany  were  all  managed  in  fundamentally 
the  same  way,  with  the  same  objectives  of  efficiency  and  the  prudent  use  of  resources. 
The  making  of  policy,  however,  was  quite  another  enterprise. 

This  notion  of  a  dichotomy  between  policy-making  and  policy  administering  or  imple- 
menting which  Wilson  laid  out  in  his  article  is  still  extraordinarily  alive  in  the  rhetorical 
world  of  the  practicing  government  manager,  if  not  in  the  operating  world,  and  it  appears 
and  reappears  in  the  pronouncements  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  alike  in  all  juris- 
dictions and  at  all  levels  of  the  public  sector. 

Wilson  went  on  to  say  that  government  should  adopt  what  he  perceived  to  be  the  guiding 
principles  of  business  organization:  centralization,  hierarchy,  and  discipline.  (One  cannot 
help  wondering,  people  being  people,  whether  business  or  any  other  organization  ever 
really  functioned  in  such  a  nice,  clean  fashion,  but  no  matter— this  philosophy  was  and 
remains  the  prevailing  view.)  Wilson  was  Hamiltonian  in  his  belief  that  the  messy  debates 
that  characterized  his  definition  of  "politics"  should  be  confined  to  the  legislative  branch 
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and  the  very  highest  reaches  of  the  executive.  Once  policy  was  set,  he  thought,  it  should 
be  implemented  loyally  by  a  skilled,  professional  group  of  managers  and  operators.  "Ad- 
ministration lies  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  politics.  Administrative  questions  are  not 
political  questions.  Although  politics  sets  the  task  for  administration,  it  should  not  be 
suffered  to  manipulate  its  offices,"  he  said.10 

The  difficulties  with  this  view,  and  with  similar  ones  espoused  by  scholars  like  Profs. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow  and  William  F.  Willoughby,"  lie  not  in  the  theoretical  concepts  but  in 
the  assumption  that  the  real  world  of  the  public  manager  does,  could,  or  should  operate 
according  to  the  theory.  Any  empiricist  will  quickly  discover  that,  in  reality,  policy-mak- 
ing and  policy  implementing  become  so  "intertwingled,"  to  use  an  exquisitely  descriptive 
word  coined  by  one  of  my  children,  as  to  be  like  the  marbling  in  a  marble  cake:  impos- 
sible to  separate  and,  at  the  margin,  very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  the  more  significant  point  for  our  purposes,  Wilson's  thinking 
implies,  if  it  did  not  state,  that  the  government  is  divided  between  those  who  make  policy 
and  those  who  implement  it,  that  one  worker  falls  into  one  category  and  another  into  the 
other.  In  my  view,  jobs  themselves  can,  indeed,  be  divided  that  way:  position  X  has  A  per- 
cent of  policy-making,  B  percent  of  policy  advising,  and  C  percent  of  implementing.  But 
the  fact  that  public  officials'  responsibilities  can  be  sorted  that  way  does  not  mean  that  as 
managers  people  can  be  classified  according  to  the  policy-making/policy  implementing 
divider  (I  refer  here  to  the  executive  branch,  of  course,  not  to  the  legislative);  for  all  man- 
agers, from  the  president  on  down,  perform  all  three  functions. 

A  host  of  distinguished  political  scientists  and  public  administrators  have  taken  serious 
issue  with  the  Wilson  thesis.12  To  anyone  who  takes  even  a  casual  glance  at  the  day-to-day 
life  of  a  government  executive,  the  evidence  is  so  obvious  that  one  would  presume  no  one 
would  be  using  this  formulation  any  longer. 

Nevertheless,  it  persists  among  practitioners  (though  not  scholars)  of  public  administra- 
tion. No  less  an  observer  and  practitioner  than  former  Harvard  president  James  Bryant 
Conant,  writing  his  great  book  about  schools  in  the  United  States,  proclaimed  that  school 
committees  and  boards  should  make  policy  and  the  career  people  should  implement  that 
policy. ,3  The  chairman  of  a  local  board  of  selectmen  will  readily  tell  you  that  the  board 
makes  policy  and  the  town  manager  implements  it,  and  that  this  is  the  way  the  world 
should  be  organized.  Richard  Nixon  and  his  Ash  Commission  sought  to  restructure  the 
government  according  to  this  theory;  Reagan  operatives,  from  Anne  Gorsuch  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  Donald  Devine  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement (OPM),  trumpeted  the  distinction  at  every  opportunity  and  sought  to  run  their 
agencies  according  to  their  own  dictum,  incidentally  with  highly  unfortunate  results. 

The  stubbornness  with  which  the  concept  survives  is  a  tribute  to  its  simplicity  and  or- 
derliness. It  appears  to  make  organizations  easy  to  understand  and  to  describe.  It  con- 
forms to  a  cultural  notion  in  the  United  States  about  how  things  should  be  done.  It 
dovetails  with  the  language  we  use  ("my  people,"  "the  boss,"  "the  president  today  or- 
dered"). 

Even  more,  the  concept  survives  because  it  serves  the  interests,  periodically,  of  both 
parties.  An  administrator  really  appreciates  the  ability  to  say  to  her  boss,  "You  are  involv- 
ing yourself  in  administration!  You  should  stick  to  making  policy  and  let  me  implement  it 
for  you!"  Translation:  "You  are  messing  around  in  my  internal  politics,  procedures,  and 
independence.  Get  out,  and  concern  yourself  with  things  I  don't  care  about."  I  once 
served  on  a  school  board  with  an  experienced  and  superbly  skillful  superintendent.  Early 
in  his  tenure,  he  set  us  to  writing  a  policy  for  the  Lexington  Public  Schools.  While  we 
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struggled  for  months  with  the  distinctions  between  "and/or"  versus  "and,  or,"  he  ran  the 
schools  unimpeded. 

By  the  same  token,  the  boss's  interests  are  often  served  by  telling  off  the  "pointy- 
headed  bureaucrats,"  or  at  least  telling  the  press  and  the  party  faithful  that  "those  civil- 
service  types  think  they  are  running  this  place;  they  are  trying  to  make  policy  around 
here!  Who  elected  them  to  anything?  I'm  the  policymaker! " 

The  exact  mix  of  the  government  manager's  job  is  determined  by  several  factors.  Level 
in  the  "hierarchy"  is,  clearly,  one  element.  No  one  would  dispute  that  presidents  and 
governors  have  a  higher  proportion  of  policy-making  in  their  mix  than  do  bureau  or  sec- 
tion chiefs.  But  this  factor  is  by  no  means  the  only  determinant.  Managers  of  new  pro- 
grams or  visible  ones,  often  of  programs  that  are  controversial;  managers  whose  bosses 
are  disinterested,  or  interested  in  other  parts  of  their  jobs;  managers  who  are  physically 
located  away  from  their  supervisors;  managers  who  are  cursed  with  "superiors"  who  are 
dim  bulbs  or  manipulable— all  these  and  more  find  themselves  with  a  high  degree  of  pol- 
icy-making in  the  amalgam  of  their  day-to-day  activities,  regardless  of  the  language  in 
their  job  descriptions  or  the  writings  of  public  administration  theorists.  How  many  city 
and  town  managers,  in  fact,  merely  implement  legislative  or  executive  policies,  despite 
the  perceptions  of  those  who  established  the  city  management  movement? 

Still  other  variables  that  affect  the  amount  of  policy-making  in  the  mix  are  the  style  and 
objectives  of  the  manager  herself.  Because  the  system  is  complex,  because  the  manager 
inevitably  has  some  power  and  can  accrete  more,  an  official  committed  to  a  point  of  view, 
to  a  mission  and  vision  for  her  shop,  can  increase  the  proportion  of  policy-making  and 
advising  and  decrease  the  implementation  segment.  It  is  axiomatic  that  individuals  shape 
their  jobs— that  the  style  and  performance  vary  with  the  person,  that  different  people  with 
precisely  the  same  formal  job  description  interpret  and  define  the  words  in  their  own 
terms.  In  the  public  sector,  because  of  the  characteristics  I  have  mentioned  above,  this  is 
especially  true. 

The  pitfalls  and  dangers  of  the  policy/administration  dichotomy  were  dramatized  by 
reminiscences  of  Carter  administration  officials  who  pointed  out  that  President  Carter 
and  his  people,  believing  in  the  neat  distinction  between  the  two,  had  formulated  "policy" 
in  isolation  and  had  then  tried  to  sell  and  implement  it,  instead  of  recognizing  that  the 
formulation  has  to  be  in  terms  of  its  managerial  and  political  viability. 

Government  Jobs  as  Hunting  Licenses 

The  third  premise,  like  the  first  two,  flows  from  the  nature  of  our  governmental  system:  a 
government  job  is  not  a  charter  but  a  hunting  license,  and  the  public  servant  who  explicitly 
recognizes  that  fact  will  become  more  of  a  partner  in  the  policy-making  process,  rather 
than  merely  one  who  implements  policy. 

I  became  aware  of  this  characteristic  of  the  public  sector  some  years  ago  when  I  put 
together  a  weekend  seminar  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  for  three  groups  of  business- 
men. I  chose  several  businessmen  who  were  then  in  government,  several  who  had  been, 
and  several  who  thought  they  might  want  to  be. 

After  the  first  day  or  so,  it  was  clear  that  the  third  group  simply  was  not  communicating 
with  the  other  two,  and  vice  versa.  I  could  not  figure  out  why  they  were  talking  past  each 
other  until  suddenly  I  realized  that  the  people  in  the  group  who  had  never  served  were  con- 
ceptualizing a  government  position  as  a  precise,  well-bordered  project  with  clear  goals, 
objectives,  resources,  authority,  and  accountability.  The  old  hands  knew,  of  course,  that  to 
govern  is  to  choose,  to  assemble  power,  to  negotiate,  to  accommodate,  and  to  develop  strategy. 
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Public-sector  management  is  synonymous  with  making  choices  among  possible  policy 
initiatives  and  differing  interpretations  of  commonly  vague  and  infinitely  adjustable  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  instructions.  The  environment  of  fractionated  power  enables  the 
manager,  to  a  degree  not  understood  by  the  general  public  or  even  by  many  public  offi- 
cials themselves,  to  make  such  choices  and  make  them  stick.  Colonel  North,  with  what 
now  appears  to  have  been  often  vague  and  quite  general  "authorization"  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  patriotic  conviction,  was  able  to  piece  together  power  centers  inside 
and  outside  the  government  and  make  things  happen— at  least,  so  the  Tower  Commission 
asserts.14  This  kind  of  entrepreneurial  (or,  as  some  are  now  calling  it,  "intrapreneurial") 
talent  finds  a  fertile  environment  in  a  system  of  fractionated  power. 

Which  side  of  the  job  does  an  incoming  town  manager  choose  to  emphasize— procure- 
ment, evaluating  personnel,  developing  and  working  with  a  corps  of  community  volun- 
teers, getting  the  street  department  going  on  potholes,  or  establishing  a  power  base  of  his 
own  so  he  can  be  maximally  independent  of  the  elected  officials?  When  William  Ruckels- 
haus  first  took  over  the  EPA  in  1970,  he  determined  that  it  should  downplay  its  role  in  the 
control  of  agricultural  pesticides  and  radiation  hazards;  emphasize  clean  air  and  water; 
move  aggressively  in  the  area  of  litigation,  instead  of  relying  on  negotiation  and  voluntary 
compliance;  and  create  maximum  independence  of  action  for  itself,  especially  from  con- 
trol by  Richard  Nixon  and  his  White  House  staff.15  He  determined  to  be  highly  visible  and 
proactive,  instead  of  making  sure  that  the  scientific  groundwork  had  all  been  laid.  By 
contrast,  the  first  administrator  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA),  with  a  similar  "charter,"  chose  precisely  the  opposite  strategy  for  his  agency. 

Thus  the  amalgam  of  a  fractionated  authorizing  environment  (subject  to  a  degree  of 
influence  and  manipulation  by  the  public  manager  himself),  the  broad  and  vague  range  of 
responsibilities,  and  the  general  nature  of  so  many  statutes  and  regulations  produce  a 
smorgasbord  of  opportunities  for  action.  One  can  pick  and  choose  the  dishes  that  best  suit 
one's  tastes  and  inclinations. 

The  reality,  then,  is  that  managerial  jobs  in  the  public  sector  are  totally  different  from 
the  stultifying,  mindless,  repetitive  chores  that  the  public  often  perceives  them  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  they  can  be  frustrating;  it  is  true  that  in  comparison  to  managerial  positions  in  the 
private  sector,  they  may  require  a  keener  sense  of  strategy  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing an  objective.  But  government  people  have  enormous  scope,  a  large  field  to  play  upon, 
if  they  can  be  helped  to  see  it  and  to  learn  the  rules. 


What  Public  Managers  Need  to  Know 


Given  this  context— highly  challenging  jobs  with  an  infinite  opportunity  to  make  choices 
and  judgments— what  does  the  would-be  public  manager  need  to  know? 

Obviously,  he  needs  the  tools  of  analysis;  they  are  essential,  given  the  array  of  factual 
data  that  must  be  a  part  of  public  decisions.  But  he  needs  to  be  able  to  do  political  analyses 
of  situations,  as  well  as  scientific  and  technical  ones.  Some  economists  will  tell  us  that  if 
you  cannot  count  it,  then  it  is  irrational  and  unpredictable  and  invulnerable  to  thoughtful 
and  planned  action.  In  my  experience,  however,  the  politics  of  a  situation,  the  power  rela- 
tionships, the  constellation  of  interests  and  concerns  are,  in  fact,  as  responsive  to  analysis 
as  are  the  technical  facts  of  the  issue.  Policy-making  is  exquisitely  Newtonian,  and  the 
occasional  reporter  who  takes  the  time  and  trouble  to  trace  a  piece  of  public  policy  can 
show  us  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "what. 
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In  fact,  the  successful  managers  are  doing  this  kind  of  analysis  all  the  time,  albeit  al- 
most always  intuitively,  rather  than  consciously  and  systematically. 

Wheel  of  Power  Centers 

To  teach  political  analysis  requires  that  we  return  to  the  model  of  a  wheel  of  power  centers 
surrounding  the  manager.  The  public  manager  needs  to  know  more  about  each  of  these 
power  centers  and  the  most  effective  ways  to  work  with  them.  The  following  questions 
need  to  be  addressed:  What  are  the  dynamics  of  the  legislative  process?  How  and  where 
can  one  have  an  impact  upon  this  process?  What  is  the  history  of  interested  nongovern- 
mental groups  in  this  country?  What  are  their  internal  dynamics?  When  can  the  manager 
work  with  them?  When  does  the  manager  have  to  confront  them,  and  how?  What  are  the 
sources  of  conflict  with  other  agencies,  and  how  can  these  conflicts  be  avoided?  Or,  how 
can  the  manager  come  out  ahead  if  he  can't  sidestep  the  conflict?  This  would  include  an 
examination  of  the  manager's  relationship  with  the  three  key  specialists  with  whom  he  or 
she  must  deal:  lawyers,  personnel  people,  and  auditors.  What  are  the  real,  as  opposed  to 
the  theoretical,  powers  of  the  executive,  and,  in  a  nonpyramidal  structure,  what  is  the 
manager's  actual  relationship  to  that  executive  as  one  of  the  power  centers  with  which  he 
deals?  What  constitutes  a  healthy  participatory  relationship  with  one's  boss,  and  how  does 
a  manager  achieve  it?  What  are  the  real  powers  in  the  hands  of  those  who  theoretically 
work  for  the  manager,  and  how  can  he  manage  these  people  in  this  kind  of  environment? 
What  role  does  the  press  play,  and  how  does  one  build  an  effective  strategy  for  dealing 
with  it?  This,  then,  is  something  of  a  survey  course,  opening  up  but  clearly  not  exhausting 
the  topic,  at  least  exposing  the  student  to  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  or  she  will 
function,  and  underscoring  the  importance  of  understanding  and  working  with  these  vari- 
ous types  of  power  centers. 

Managerial  Style  and  Skills 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  environment  within  which  the  American  public  manager  func- 
tions demands  a  high  talent  for  the  management  of  people.  If  this  environment  were  not  so 
fluid,  if  it  were  indeed  hierarchical  in  structure,  one  could  be  content  and  effective  with  a 
direct  and  authoritarian  style.  But  it  is  too  loose  and  changeable  for  that. 

Thus,  public  managers  need  to  be  trained  to  be  self-analytical,  to  understand  their  own 
intuitive  managerial  style  and  to  be  capable  of  adjusting  it  when  the  situation  demands 
something  different. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  highly  unfortunate  that  we  have  fallen  prey  to  the  dichotomy  of 
"hard"  and  "soft."  Managers,  after  all,  are  supposed  to  be  tough.  But  they  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  collegial— good  listeners,  builders  of  a  team  of  people  who  have  a  sense  of 
ownership  in  the  enterprise.  "Management  by  walking  around"  tells  us  that  bosses  are  to 
be  coordinators,  really,  responsive  to  the  values  and  concerns  of  the  workers.  But  that 
sounds  soft.  Managers  should  never  be  that.  They  should  never  fail  to  lead,  to  follow  up, 
to  make  sure  that  everything  is  buttoned  down  and  functions  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  cost-effectiveness. 

We  carry  this  simple  screen  around  with  us  when  we  view  many  areas  of  public  policy- 
making. One  must  never  be  seen  as  being  soft  on  defense  or  welfare  cheats  or  criminals  or 
communism.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  hard-liners  are  bad  because  they  are  rigid  in 
their  opposition,  they  are  unthinking,  and  they  commonly  pick  the  most  violent  of  solu- 
tions, without  sensitivity  to  the  nuances. 
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In  all  our  wriggling  between  hard  and  soft,  we  have  lost  track  of  the  true  objective:  to  be 
effective.  Different  people  and  different  situations  require  different  approaches.  The 
challenge,  then,  is  to  teach  people  to  be  effective  managers  and  to  eschew  the  irrelevant 
polarization.  In  the  words  of  a  recently  published  book  about  nuclear  policy,  there  are 
hawks  and  doves— and  owls.17  We  ought  to  be  training  public  managers  to  be  owls. 

In  addition,  flexibility  is  important— the  ability  to  emphasize  different  skills  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Every  job  in  government  that  I  can  think  of  has  a  standard  administra- 
tive component,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  timely  and  efficient  use  of  resources,  and  a 
political/public  relations  piece,  an  operational  awareness  of  and  responsiveness  to  the 
conflicting  concerns  of  the  interested  parties.  The  state  of  the  program  and  the  external 
environment  establish  the  maximal  mix  at  any  given  time. 

The  history  of  the  development  and  ultimate  elimination  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  build  an 
SST  provides  an  example. I8  In  1963,  construction  of  such  an  airplane  was  basically  a 
technical,  managerial  problem;  later  it  became  a  bureaucratic  one,  when  an  oversight 
committee  under  Robert  McNamara  was  established.  Finally,  in  its  last  days,  at  the  end  of 
1969,  it  was  a  political-public  relations  tangle,  caught  up  in  the  mores  of  "small  is  beauti- 
ful" and  environmental  protection.  It  is  important,  then,  for  managers  in  the  public  sector 
to  be  equipped  with  a  range  of  skills  and  with  the  ability  to  move  along  that  spectrum  in 
response  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  they  face. 

The  Bargaining  Process 

Finally,  public  managers  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
process  of  negotiating  and  bargaining.  It  stands  to  reason  that  things  can  happen  in  a  non- 
hierarchical,  fractionated  power  system  only  through  a  process  of  accommodation.  Thus, 
a  large  part  of  the  public  manager's  life  is  spent  negotiating  and  bargaining,  and  only 
occasionally  in  ordering  or  in  confrontation.  It  is  extremely  important,  consequently,  to 
understand  the  process  of  negotiation,  the  different  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs, 
the  variables  involved,  and  the  techniques  to  be  used.  What  is  a  zero-sum  negotiation,  or 
one  that  is  not  zero-sum?  What  is  the  impact  of  variables  like  the  number  of  issues  on  the 
table,  the  number  of  issues  in  the  background,  the  time  frame,  the  number  of  parties, 
differing  priorities,  differing  constituencies,  personal  chemistry,  short-term  versus  long- 
term  relationships,  the  perceptions  of  the  onlooking  public,  the  problems  of  ratification? 
What  are  the  ways  of  handling  victory  and  defeat,  and  what  are  the  implications  of  the 
different  ways? 


Conclusion 

The  public  sector  in  the  United  States,  then,  is  a  unique  and  special  place.  Simply  lifting 
the  techniques  of  planning  or  performance  appraisal  or  quantitative  analysis  from  the 
private  sector  will  not  suffice,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  classroom. 

If  one  is  the  manager  of  a  Six  Flags  Amusement  Park,  one  hammers  out  a  five-year  plan 
that  starts  with  targets  for  profits,  income,  and  attendance  and  is  accompanied  by  state- 
ments about  the  level  and  categories  of  investment  which  one  believes  will  enable  the 
enterprise  to  reach  those  targets.  With  respect  to  planning  for  the  museum  in  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Library,  on  the  other  hand— in  the  public  sector— the  budgetary  process  moves 
along  with  very  little  relationship  to  agency  goals;  with  no  continuity  whatsoever;  in  re- 
sponse to  nonprogram  pressures  and  external  events;  and  with  vast  amounts  of  uncertainty 
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from  year  to  year.  Without  predictable  and  manageable  resources,  the  term  planning  takes 
on  a  very  special  meaning! 

The  context  within  which  the  management  function  is  to  be  performed,  Woodrow 
Wilson's  comments  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  all-important  for  the  way  in  which 
people  and  policies  are  managed.  In  structuring  programs  to  educate  public  managers  for 
a  free  society,  we  need  to  present  material  that  explicitly  investigates  that  context  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  shapes  the  day-to-day  task  of  the  public  official.  *§) 
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The  The  Politics  of 

Willis-Harrington         Education  Reform 
Commission: 


Robert  D.  Gaudet 


The  1980s  have  witnessed  a  nationwide  movement  to  upgrade  public  education,  including 
reform  efforts  in  the  New  England  states.  Massachusetts  periodically  has  grappled  with 
the  challenge  of  improving  its  schools.  During  the  1960s,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
authorized  a  thorough  examination  of  education  in  the  state.  This  mandate  was  carried  out 
by  a  blue-ribbon  panel  that  came  to  be  known  popularly  as  the  Willis-Harrington  Commis- 
sion. In  1965,  the  commission  issued  a  624-page  final  report  that  included  findings  and 
recommendations  relating  to  many  aspects  of  public  education  in  the  state.  This  article 
chronicles  the  history  of  Willis-Harrington  and  discusses  the  problems  that  thwarted  im- 
plementation of  many  of  the  wide-ranging  changes  it  envisioned. 


Between  1962  and  1965,  the  Massachusetts  Education  Study,  known  popularly  as  the 
Willis-Harrington  Commission,  undertook  a  major  examination  of  public  education 
in  the  state.  In  September  1961 ,  Senate  president  Maurice  A.  Donahue  filed  the  enabling 
legislation  that  created  the  commission.  The  legislation  was  enacted  in  February  1962, 
and  the  appointments  to  the  commission  were  completed  by  the  following  September. 
Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1963,  the  commission  spent  thirty  months  and  $300,000  to 
assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  state's  school  system.  In  December  1964,  the 
commission  issued  its  summary  report;  in  October  1965,  it  published  its  findings  in  a 
624-page  final  report  that  included  more  than  one  hundred  programmatic  recommenda- 
tions.1 "The  General  Court  [the  state  legislature]  would  have  been  hard  put  to  have  passed 
a  broader  or  more  far-reaching  resolve,"  observed  an  early  staff  working  paper  prepared 
for  the  commission.2 

Despite  the  extensive  effort  and  general  optimism  that  characterized  the  Willis-Harring- 
ton Commission  through  the  mid-1960s,  and  despite  the  support  it  received  during  this 
period  both  from  elected  officials  and  the  media,  the  major  difference  in  Massachusetts 
public  education  after  the  commission  had  finished  its  work  was  a  reorganization  of  the 
board  structure  that  governed  the  public  schools.  The  commission  did  not  succeed  in 
making  the  new  governing  boards  powerful  enough  to  effect  its  programmatic  goals,  and 
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education  policy  as  reflected  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Commonwealth  was  virtually  un- 
changed. The  question  that  arises  from  any  study  of  this  effort  is,  Why  was  the  change 
brought  about  by  Willis-Harrington  much  less  substantive  than  the  reformers  had  in- 
tended? 

This  article  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Willis-Harring- 
ton, then  will  go  on  to  describe  the  commission's  composition  and  the  conclusions  it 
reached.  The  commission  focused  most  of  its  attention  on  the  areas  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  reform,  and  the  article  will  further  consider  the  reasons  that  many  of  the 
changes  the  commission  proposed  in  these  areas  were  never  implemented. 


The  Mess  in  Bay  State  Education 


Massachusetts  in  1962  was  ripe  for  an  extensive  evaluation  of  public  education.  Its  popu- 
lation of  5, 149,003  included  a  million  children  of  school  age,  98  percent  of  whom  at- 
tended secondary  or  elementary  institutions.4  Because  of  the  baby  boom,  enrollment  in 
the  state's  school  systems  was  rising  at  a  rate  of  30,000  pupils  a  year,  and  parents,  particu- 
larly those  who  lived  in  the  suburbs,  were  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  education  their  children  were  receiving.5  The  rapidly  growing  suburbs  were  a 
major  constituency  for  education  reform  during  the  period.6 

A  1962  report  prepared  by  Harvard  economist  Charles  S.  Benson  for  the  New  England 
School  Development  Council  asserted  that  standards  in  more  than  40  percent  of  the  state's 
public  schools  were  below  the  national  average.  Additionally,  Benson  found  that  in  com- 
parison to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  40  percent  of  all  Massachusetts  communities  spent  less 
on  education;  41  percent  had  higher  student-teacher  ratios;  the  credentials  of  many  Mas- 
sachusetts teachers  were  not  as  good  as  those  of  their  out-of-state  colleagues;  and 
60  percent  of  the  state's  communities  paid  less  than  the  yearly  national  average  of  $5,135 
per  instructional  staff  member.  Some  feared  that  the  economic  expansion  of  the  1960s 
would  lure  college  graduates  away  from  teaching,  toward  a  more  lucrative  profession, 
thus  further  depleting  the  pool  of  potential  teachers.7  The  Commonwealth's  state  aid  for- 
mula, which  made  no  correlation  between  state  aid  and  local  need,  was  "hopelessly  out- 
moded," the  report  said.8 

In  and  of  themselves,  however,  deficiencies  in  the  education  system  do  not  lead  to  re- 
form. In  September  1961 ,  a  series  of  Boston  Globe  articles  entitled  "The  Mess  in  Bay 
State  Education"  documented  the  problems  of  public  school  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  called  for  action  to  remedy  these  ills.9  Having  brought  the  subject  into  full 
public  view,  the  articles  may  have  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the  formation  of  Willis-Har- 
rington. They  pointed  to  insufficient  state  aid;  a  school  aid  distribution  formula  that  was 
sixteen  years  out  of  date;  education  whose  quality  was  based  on  "the  accident  of  geo- 
graphic location";  and  a  weak  Department  of  Education.  Since  the  state  was  covering 
only  16  percent  of  the  costs  of  local  education,  there  was  an  inordinate  reliance  on  the 
property  tax  to  provide  quality  education.10  Further,  as  a  result  of  using  1945  property 
valuations  as  the  basis  for  determining  school  aid,  towns  like  Wilmington,  with  less  need, 
were  receiving  $55  per  pupil,  while  cities  like  Lawrence,  with  more  serious  educational 
problems,  were  receiving  only  $36  for  each  student."  Unless  this  situation  changed,  the 
series  argued,  the  Commonwealth's  municipalities  would  continue  to  offer  two  standards 
of  education:  one  where  property  values  were  high,  another  where  they  were  low;  and 
education,  especially  in  the  cities,  would  suffer.  Under  this  double-standard  system, 
420,000  city  schoolchildren  in  Massachusetts  were  assigned  second-class  status.12 
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Nor  did  the  shortcomings  in  the  public  school  system  end  at  the  high  school  graduation 
ceremony,  according  to  the  Globe  series.  Asserting  that  "public  education  in  this  state  is 
at  its  worst  at  the  college  level,"13  the  authors  pointed  to  the  same  lack  of  coordination  for 
college  resources  which  characterized  kindergarten  through  high  school.  In  short,  they 
said,  "public  higher  education  is  not  really  'a  system'  but  a  tangled  historic  legacy  still 
without  an  overall  plan."14  The  absence  of  direction  and  coordination  meant  that  schools 
were  left  to  fight  with  each  other  over  state  resources  that  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
historically  had  controlled,  and  still  did.15 

The  Globe  articles  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  blame  for  these  problems.  The  efforts  of 
the  state  Department  of  Education  were  "inadequate."  The  situation  was  so  bad  that  edu- 
cators were  going  to  the  state's  private  colleges,  not  to  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
learn  the  current  thinking  on  educational  issues.16  There  were  no  state  standards  for  cur- 
ricula, no  programs  for  career  upgrading  of  teaching  skills,  and  no  overall  state  plan  for 
achieving  and  maintaining  quality  education  for  all  Massachusetts  residents.  The  articles 
traced  the  beginnings  of  this  inaction  to  the  1930s,  when  "the  Department  of  Education 
became  just  another  haven  for  political  appointees";  now,  in  the  early  1960s,  an  often  self- 
serving  "old-boy"  network  was  still  in  place.17  Education  commissioner  Owen  Kiernan 
was  criticized  for  a  lack  of  leadership,  especially  concerning  curriculum  reform  and  over- 
all coordination.  Finally,  the  articles  attributed  part  of  the  "mess"  in  education  to  a  situa- 
tion of  long  standing:  there  had  been  no  statewide  review  of  schooling  for  well  over  a 
hundred  years,  since  Horace  Mann's  term  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 


The  Commission 

The  mandate  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  went  beyond  that  of  any  other  educa- 
tion study  in  the  history  of  the  state:  it  was  all-encompassing,  involving  an  analysis  of 
every  aspect  of  public  learning  in  Massachusetts.  The  enabling  legislation  stated  that  an 
"unpaid  special  commission"  was  established  "for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  pertaining  to  education,  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  commonwealth  and  their  organization,  of  the  various  school  systems 
therein,  and  of  the  educational  laws,  programs  and  school  systems  of  other  states."  The 
study  was  to  be  undertaken  "with  a  view  to 

elevating  educational  standards  in  the  commonwealth,  reorganizing  the  scope  of  the 
various  educational  boards  and  administrators  of  the  commonwealth,  revising  and 
modernizing  the  organizational  and  financial  structure  of  schools  and  school  systems, 
extending  the  facilities,  curricula,  and  educational  goals  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  providing  increased  financial  aid  for  education.18 

A  major  strength  of  Willis-Harrington  was  its  reliance  on  a  blue-ribbon  panel  to  analyze 
education  policy  in  Massachusetts.  Seven  members  from  the  House  and  three  from  the 
Senate  were  included,  as  well  as  eleven  distinguished  citizens,  among  them  business  lead- 
ers and  school  and  college  administrators.19 

Senate  Education  Committee  chairman  Kevin  Harrington  (D-Salem),  who  was  on  his 
way  to  becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Senate,  became  chairman  of 
the  commission.  House  Education  Committee  chairman  Thomas  Wojtkowski  became  the 
commission's  vice-chairman.  Together,  Harrington  and  Wojtkowski  created  a  group  that 
was  comprised  mainly  of  nonpoliticians,  an  unusual  situation  in  the  annals  of  Massachu- 
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setts  education  reform  efforts.20 

Harrington  had  had  lifelong  interests  in  history,  government,  and  education,  and,  as  a 
former  teacher  and  one  who  had  depended  on  scholarship  aid  for  his  college  education,  he 
had  a  firsthand  appreciation  of  the  value  of  learning.  His  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
education  was  no  doubt  genuine,  as  was  his  belief  that  the  commission  could  be  success- 
ful. He  was  also  politically  ambitious.  As  one  of  the  rising  leaders  in  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment, he  was  to  be  appointed  majority  leader  in  1964  and  elected  Senate  president  in 
1970.  Harrington  believed  that  pulling  together  a  constituency  for  substantive  education 
reform  would  enhance  his  chances  of  moving  up  the  political  ladder.  Voters  in  the  1960s 
were  concerned  about  education,  and  they  would  give  special  consideration  to  a  young 
politician  who  cared  about  the  schools. 

Benjamin  Willis  was  not  a  voting  member  of  the  commission  but,  as  its  executive  direc- 
tor, was  charged  with  overseeing  its  day-to-day  operations.  Willis  had  presided  over  the 
resurrection  of  the  Chicago  school  system.  As  superintendent  of  Chicago  schools,  he  was 
well-known  for  his  capacity  to  analyze  problems,  develop  solutions,  and  drive  his  staff 
toward  implementing  those  solutions.21  He  was  highly  regarded  in  education  circles  of  the 
early  1960s,  and  his  appointment  brought  a  certain  star  quality  to  the  commission.  Har- 
rington and  Wojtkowski  no  doubt  believed  that  the  prestige  and  interest  generated  by  Wil- 
lis's appointment  would  help  further  the  commission's  work.  Willis's  credentials  were  so 
impressive  that  he  was  chosen  as  executive  director  even  though  he  retained  his  job  as 
Chicago  school  superintendent.22 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1963,  six  full-time  and  seven  part-time  researchers  were 
hired.  They  analyzed  public  education  in  Massachusetts,  collecting  data  and  developing 
position  papers  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  ranging  from  school  curricula  to  public  fund- 
ing mechanisms  for  education.  John  L.  Steele,  former  superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Dependents'  Schools  in  Europe,  was  the  staff  director.  Examination  of  the  material  gener- 
ated by  the  researchers  indicates  the  high  level  of  organization  Steele  brought  to  the  ef- 
fort—organization that  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the  commission's  research  phase. 
Steele  also  stood  in  for  Willis  during  the  week,  when  the  executive  director  was  in 
Chicago.  Staff  people  attended  over  sixty  commission  meetings  and  designed  and  imple- 
mented a  major  survey  on  the  logistics  of  learning  (class  size,  condition  of  buildings, 
curriculum,  textbooks,  support  services)  which  more  than  two  hundred  school  superin- 
tendents filled  out  and  returned. 

Findings 

The  activity  of  Willis-Harrington  was  divided  into  three  distinct  phases.  The  sixty-seven- 
page  summary  report,  with  capsule  programmatic  recommendations,  appeared  first; 
legislation  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Education  was  filed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  spring 
of  1965,  the  legislature  debated  the  merits  of  the  reform  legislation,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  summary  report;  the  new  board  reorganization  was  signed  into 
law  in  June  1965.  The  massive  624-page  final  report  embraced  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  summary  report  but  provided  more  detailed  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  state's  public  education.  The  final  report  also  offered  explicit  recommenda- 
tions that  addressed  the  problems  identified  in  the  summary  report. 

The  findings  outlined  in  the  final  report  would  not  surprise  a  student  of  Massachusetts 
education  history.  They  included  the  following: 

•  There  was  a  great  disparity  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  education 
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among  the  school  districts,  partly  because  the  state  underfunded  its  school 
aid  formula  by  50  percent.23 

•  Some  systems  were  deficient  in  curricula  offered  and  in  the  length  of  time 
required  to  be  spent  in  academic  study.  Only  40  percent  of  the  state's  high 
schools  offered  their  pupils  state-of-the-art  physics  courses,  and  only  29 
percent  provided  instruction  in  contemporary  calculus.24 

•  The  state's  contribution  for  local  education  costs  was  lower  than  that  of 
forty-two  other  states.25 

•  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  were  "primarily 
advisory"  and  lacked  almost  every  resource  necessary  for  enforcing  mini- 
mum school  standards.26 

•  No  statewide  means  existed  for  measuring  school  performance.27 

•  The  quality  of  textbooks  and  school  libraries  varied  widely  among  dis- 
tricts.28 

•  Special  and  vocational  education  programs  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
students.29 

•  The  public  higher  education  system  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  either  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  growing  population  of  college-age  students  or  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  Massachusetts  economy.30 

The  report  went  beyond  listing  these  individual  findings,  many  of  which  had  been  set 
forth  in  previous  studies.31  Over  fifty  pages  were  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  special 
problems  of  certain  school  populations,  including  minorities,  the  handicapped,  and  stu- 
dents who  did  not  speak  English.  In  the  education  system,  black  citizens  were  dispropor- 
tionately the  victims  of  poverty.  They  "were  forced  to  live  by  themselves"  in  cities  where 
quality  public  education  was  not  in  evidence.  And,  in  keeping  with  its  overall  thrust,  the 
report  stated  that  learning  would  help  disadvantaged  citizens  move  up  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic ladders  upon  which  Americans  placed  so  much  stock.32 

The  report  gravely  concluded  that  many  of  the  state's  local  school  districts  were  prov- 
ing shortsighted  in  their  treatment  of  education,  which  they  viewed  as  merely  a  budget 
item,  not  as  a  "gilt-edge  investment"  in  a  better  future.33  Despite  the  benefits  of  good 
education  for  all,  "the  bulk  of  the  Commonwealth's  cities  and  towns  put  into  schooling 
what  money  they  could  afford  to  spend,  not  what  they  could  afford  to  invest."34  This  cir- 
cumstance was  a  fundamental  concern  of  the  report:  "It  matters  vitally  to  every  individual 
where  the  accident  of  birth  and  home  locates  him.  And  the  very  fact  that  it  does  should 
matter  more  than  anything  else  in  Massachusetts."35 

Major  Recommendation 

The  commission's  key  proposal  was  to  reorganize  the  existing  Board  of  Education  into 
two  distinct  entities,  a  Board  of  Public  School  Education  and  a  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. These  new  governing  units  were  to  be  filled  by  appointees  who  were  not  educators— 
a  clear  repudiation  of  the  old  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  staffed  exclusively  by 
school  professionals. 
The  old  Board  of  Education  had  assumed  responsibility  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
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postsecondary  schools,  but  the  two  new  boards  were  to  divide  responsibility.  The  Board 
of  Public  School  Education  would  govern  kindergarten  through  high  school;  the  second 
board  would  administer  higher  education. 

The  Board  of  Public  School  Education.  Once  the  old  Board  of  Education  had  been  dis- 
solved as  part  of  the  June  1965  legislation,  the  new  structure  became  known  by  the  same 
name.  The  new  BOE  was  composed  of  outstanding  Massachusetts  citizens  who  were  to 
be  in  charge  of  setting  education  policy  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All 
aspects  of  learning  at  these  levels,  including  education  of  the  handicapped,  special  needs, 
and  vocational  training,  were  within  the  purview  of  the  BOE.  Before  the  reorganization, 
separate  divisions  in  the  Department  of  Education  had  set  policy  in  these  areas,  often 
without  considering  how  the  plans  of  a  particular  division  would  fit  into  the  state's  overall 
education  system.  The  broadening  of  power  in  the  new  BOE,  then,  was  expected  to  bring 
greater  efficiency  to  the  setting  of  education  policy. 

The  BOE  that  was  created  by  the  1965  law  was  given  new  statutory  powers,  including 
the  authority  to  set  minimum  educational  standards  for  all  courses;  fix  maximum  pupil- 
teacher  ratios;  evaluate  the  state  school-aid  formula  and  recommend  changes;  and  with- 
hold state  and  federal  funds  from  school  committees  that  failed  to  comply  with  laws  or 
regulations  that  it  promulgated.  The  BOE  chairman  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  school 
improvement;  he  and  his  board  would  work  with  the  legislature  to  secure  the  funds  needed 
to  carry  out  specific  programs.  In  short,  the  new  Board  of  Education  was  to  be  the  vehicle 
for  implementing  the  commission's  programmatic  reforms. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education.  This  body  was  created  to  bring  order  and  organization 
to  the  state's  system  of  postsecondary  institutions.  It  was  to  determine  the  location  and 
mission  of  new  institutions,  allocate  resources  effectively,  and  set  program  priorities.  It 
was  also  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  institutions  and  the  legislature,  determine  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  individual  campuses,  and  oversee  the  expansion  of  the  state's  public  higher 
education  system. 

The  previous  Board  of  Education  had  been  given  little  in  the  way  of  support  staff.  To 
remedy  this  ill,  the  new  governance  boards  were  to  be  supported  by  a  nongoverning  re- 
search arm,  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education  (MACE).  While  not  a 
policy-making  unit  per  se,  MACE  would  act  as  a  standing  committee  on  educational  mat- 
ters, with  the  professional  demeanor  and  research  capabilities  to  monitor  the  education 
process  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  also  screen  candidates  for  gubernatorial  appointment 
to  the  new  BOE  and  the  BHE. 

The  Commission 's  Price  Tag 

The  commission  diffused  much  of  the  potential  argument  against  the  cost  of  the  reform  by 
not  incorporating  programmatic  recommendations  in  the  legislative  package  that  was 
signed  into  law  in  June  1965.  The  final  report  detailed  111  suggestions  for  improvement, 
but  only  those  which  the  new  boards  authorized  would  be  pursued.  With  two  boards  in- 
stead of  one,  administrative  costs  would  increase  by  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  that  was  the  probable  extent  of  immediate  increased  costs.  The  price  tag 
seemed  acceptable  for  the  benefits  that  would  be  delivered.  A  few  critics,  such  as  Rep. 
Joseph  Brett  (D-Quincy)— a  commission  member— and  Sen.  William  Wall  (D-Lawrence) 
voiced  concern  about  cost,  but  there  was  little  concerted  objection  regarding  the  commis- 
sion's likely  effect  on  the  taxpayer.36 
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Legislative  Proposals 

Legislation  reorganizing  the  governance  of  public  education  was  filed  in  December  1964, 
coincident  with  the  release  of  the  summary  report.  The  reaction  was  largely  positive.  The 
state's  legislative  leadership  was  solidly  behind  the  study  and  was  committed  to  passing  its 
major  recommendation.  There  was  little  immediate  public  opposition  to  the  new  educa- 
tion governance  boards  and  remarkably  little  initial  opposition  to  the  extensive  program- 
matic agenda  of  the  commission.  In  fact,  in  1965,  optimism  abounded  concerning  the 
commission's  proposals.  The  media  (especially  the  Boston  Globe,  which  was  establishing 
itself  as  the  up-and-coming  paper  of  the  decade)  were  highly  supportive,  as  were  most 
educators.  (A  notable  exception  to  this  favorable  response  was  Owen  Kiernan,  who  was 
commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  preceded  Willis-Harrington— and  no  rela- 
tive of  Rep.  Cornelius  Kiernan,  another  critic.)37  In  the  mid-1960s,  teachers'  unions  were 
not  major  players  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy,  so  their  voices  were  generally  absent 
from  the  commentary  on  Willis-Harrington.38 

Yet,  from  today's  perspective,  it  would  seem  that  the  commission's  ambitions  exceeded 
its  grasp  of  political  reality.  Reading  through  the  624-page  final  report,  with  its  detailed 
analyses  and  recommendations,  gives  the  reader  a  sense  that,  if  only  because  of  sheer 
volume,  this  education  manifesto  could  never  have  been  realized.  Very  probably,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1980s,  any  knowledgeable  observer  of  the  history  of  education  in  the 
Commonwealth— a  history  based  on  almost  autonomous  local  control  of  the  schools  and  a 
traditionally  weak  state  Department  of  Education— would  view  the  commission's  agenda 
with  serious  skepticism.  Clearly,  there  was  a  contradiction  between  the  commission's 
expectations  and  what  it  could  realistically  hope  to  accomplish. 

The  difficulty  the  commission  experienced  in  motivating  the  political  and  civic  cultures 
to  implement  its  agenda  can  be  attributed  to  five  major  factors.  These  include  the  shifting 
of  the  social  agenda;  the  legacy  of  strong  local  control  of  schools  in  Massachusetts;  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  earmark  money  to  implement  the  commission's  recommendations; 
weaknesses  in  leadership;  and  traditional  legislative  prerogatives. 


The  Shifting  of  the  Agenda 


The  explanation  of  the  contradiction  between  the  goals  of  the  commission  and  its  accom- 
plishments lies  partly  in  the  more  general  historical  context.  The  years  1962  and  1963 
were  heady  times  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  nation.  Unemployment  and  inflation  were 
under  control,  and  personal  income  was  rising  steadily.39  John  F.  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion had  stirred  much  hope.  The  pragmatic  rationalism  that  characterized  the  president's 
tenure  held  that  with  the  right  kind  of  research,  planning,  and  commitment,  anything 
could  be  accomplished.40  The  United  States  was  a  solid  contender  in  the  space  race,  and 
the  president  had  pledged  to  land  an  American  on  the  moon  before  the  decade's  end. 
Education  had  been  a  major  issue  in  Kennedy's  campaign  platform,  and  he  had  made 
comprehensive  education  reform  one  of  his  legislative  goals.41 

Massachusetts  was  experiencing  good  times.  A  son  of  the  Bay  State  was  in  the  White 
House.  Thirty  thousand  children  a  year  were  entering  the  state's  school  system.  If  the 
United  States  was  on  its  way  to  the  moon,  Massachusetts  could  certainly  be  on  its  way  to 
providing  educational  excellence  for  all.  Kevin  Harrington,  Benjamin  Willis,  and  their 
allies  could  reasonably  believe  that  the  state  would  be  the  driving  force  that  would  ensure 
this  excellence. 
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However,  both  the  state  and  the  nation  changed  dramatically  between  1962  and  the  time 
when  the  new  Board  of  Education  became  fully  operational,  in  1967.  Just  as  the  commis- 
sion was  beginning  to  develop  its  research,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  an  event 
that  dampened  the  kind  of  idealism  in  which  Willis-Harrington  was  conceived.  Part  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  legacy  included  the  Great  Society,  which  sent  billions  of  federal  dollars 
to  the  states  to  combat  poverty  and  improve  education.  By  the  mid-1960s,  the  arena  for 
social  progress  and  improvement  of  schools  had  shifted  dramatically— to  Washington, 
away  from  state  and  local  government.  The  year  1965  brought  race  riots  to  some  cities  and 
an  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  while  less  attention  was  paid  to  state  education  initia- 
tives. 

As  the  decade  wore  on  in  Massachusetts,  improvement  of  schools  lost  its  urgent  status 
on  the  state  agenda.  Tens  of  thousands  of  baby  boomers  swelled  college  enrollments, 
indicating  that  elementary  and  secondary  education  were  doing  a  good  job  with  the  Com- 
monwealth's children.  Feared  shortages  in  teachers  never  materialized,  and  new  schools 
were  built  to  remedy  the  double-shift  school  days  of  the  early  decade. 

The  same  legislative  session  that  had  passed  the  Willis-Harrington  reorganization  legis- 
lation had  also  passed  the  Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Bill,  and  how  to  educate  mi- 
norities better  became  the  lead  school  issue.  Martin  Luther  King's  march  on  Washington 
in  1963,  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Watts  riots  and  the  Selma  march 
of  1965,  and  the  numerous  race  riots  of  1966  and  1967  all  helped  create  a  heightened 
national  awareness  of  racial  inequality.  In  Massachusetts  in  1965,  political  leaders  passed 
a  progressive  racial  imbalance  law  that  was  designed  to  desegregate  public  schools.42  One 
of  the  ironies  of  this  era  is  that  actions  aimed  at  promoting  racial  equality  essentially  con- 
signed to  the  back  burner  efforts  to  improve  public  education. 

Problems  related  to  desegregation  interfered  with  the  new  BOE's  ability  to  implement 
Willis-Harrington's  master  plan.  Two  months  after  passage  of  the  commission's  legis- 
lative package,  the  legislature  enacted  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law.  For  Willis-Harrington 
supporters,  it  was  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  two  of  the  most  important  education 
bills  in  the  state's  history  became  law  in  the  same  session.  Owing  to  the  preoccupation 
with  redressing  racial  imbalance  in  some  urban  systems  (Boston  and  Springfield  primar- 
ily), less  energy  was  focused  on  the  general  quality  of  education  in  the  late  1960s.  A  con- 
tent analysis  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  shows  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
reportage  on  education  dealt  with  issues  of  racial  balance.43  Even  allowing  for  press  bias, 
that  figure  is  a  telling  indicator. 

From  the  beginning,  Harrington  had  insisted  that  the  commission  consider  the  problem 
of  segregation  in  the  public  schools.44  From  its  inception,  however,  the  new  BOE  was 
consumed  with  trying  to  redress  the  racial  imbalance  without  offending  any  constituency. 
By  1967,  given  the  overriding  racial  issue  and  start-up  problems  that  still  persisted,  the 
BOE  could  find  little  time  to  work  on  the  more  general  problems  of  public  education  in 
Massachusetts.45  By  1973,  the  board  was  still  being  criticized  for  neglecting  the  needs  of 
white  parents  because  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law.46 

What  was  believed  probable  in  1962,  with  respect  to  the  Willis-Harrington  agenda, 
seemed  impossible  five  years  later. 


The  Tenacity  of  Local  Control 


Local  control  of  education,  which  is  a  strong  national  tradition,  is  very  pronounced  in 
Massachusetts.  Among  the  industrial  states,  Massachusetts  may  be  the  most  locally  ori- 
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ented  concerning  education.47  Historically,  it  has  paid  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  education.  In  the  absence  of  substantial  state  aid,  support  of  schools  becomes 
largely  a  local  responsibility,  and  the  corollary  is  local  control.  Massachusetts  has  few 
state-imposed  course  requirements  (just  four  years  of  physical  education  and  one  year  of 
history)  and  no  state  standards  for  graduation  from  high  school.  Those  who  would  reform 
education  in  the  Bay  State,  then,  have  always  searched  for  some  way  to  do  so  without 
offending  the  sensibilities  of  municipalities. 

Early  statutes  helped  establish  the  preeminence  of  the  locality  in  matters  of  education, 
and  a  glance  backward  to  the  formative  days  of  Massachusetts  can  help  explain  the  devel- 
opment of  municipal  power.  The  Puritans  who  settled  communities  like  Dedham— whose 
roots  have  been  researched  at  length— had  rigid,  hierarchical  concepts  of  religion  and 
government— indeed,  of  life  generally.  Outsiders  were  not  welcome,  and  each  newly 
established  town  was  expected  to  be  largely  self-sufficient.  Calvinist  theology  taught  that 
any  failure  to  succeed  indicated  a  spiritual  flaw,  so  there  was  little  likelihood  that  a  com- 
munity would  admit  to  any  problems  and  ask  others  for  help,  no  matter  how  badly  needed 
that  help  might  be.  Such  a  request  would  have  been  tantamount  to  admitting  a  weakness  of 
faith,  an  admission  that  people  were  loath  to  make.48 

Even  as  the  state's  towns  and  cities  evolved,  the  belief  in  self-sufficiency  remained 
powerful.  The  early  settlers  had  left  England  to  escape  the  intrusion  of  central  power  into 
their  lives,  an  intrusion  that  forbade  their  religious  practices.  Subsequent  generations  of 
New  Englanders  prided  themselves  on  their  independence  from  government.  When  public 
education  came  to  the  state,  control  was  kept  at  the  municipal  level  through  the  powerful 
force  of  tradition.  The  early  Board  of  Education  could  only  suggest  policy  to  local  sys- 
tems, so  success  "depended  less  on  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  in  session  than  on  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  Secretary  sitting  down  with  local  school  committees."49  As  Willis- 
Harrington's  participants  discovered,  the  hold  of  local  control  was  still  very  firm. 

The  new  BOE  did  not  make  substantive  recommendations  affecting  local  districts  until 
November  1967,  fully  seventeen  months  after  its  creation.  In  a  move  designed  to  make 
public  education  more  efficient,  the  board  issued  guidelines  for  reducing  the  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  state  from  390  to  250.  At  the  same  time,  it  recommended  a  teacher- 
student  ratio  of  1  to  25  for  elementary  school  and  1  to  16.7  for  high  school.50 

Once  the  new  governing  body  had  actually  set  forth  substantive  recommendations, 
resistance  developed  rapidly.  Criticism  was  levied  at  the  commission  for  having  presented 
proposals  in  the  absence  of  any  cost  projections.  Further,  the  findings  of  the  commission 
which  justified  these  recommendations  had  not  been  adequately  publicized,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  school  districts  that  would  implement  them.  Local  school  personnel 
felt  they  had  not  been  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  provide  input.  The  Boston  Herald, 
the  establishment  newspaper  of  the  period,  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  new 
BOE 's  actions: 

Even  the  most  progressive  school  committeemen  tend  to  be  bewildered  when  the 
board  takes  two  of  the  most  important  reform  actions  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
education  in  the  same  day,  and  then  provides  few  hard  facts  as  to  how  these  reforms 
may  be  implemented.51 

Officials  in  forty  communities  were  petitioning  the  legislature  in  protest  of  another  com- 
mission recommendation,  one  mandating  that  kindergarten  be  available  in  all  districts.52 
The  negative  response  by  school  districts  to  these  initial  programmatic  recommendations 
indicated  that  implementing  any  major  reforms  would  be  difficult. 
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Willis-Harrington  did  not  aim  to  set  up  a  rigid,  centralized  school  system.53  In  his 
speech  before  the  1965  Tufts  Assembly,  commission  member  Franklin  Patterson  reas- 
sured local  officials  that  the  new  system  would  not  mandate  programs,  but  merely  "set  up 
a  floor  beneath  which  educational  services  cannot  fall."54  Those  associated  with  Willis- 
Harrington  continually  asserted  that  the  recommendations  would  not  change  the  power  of 
the  local  school  board  to  control  education.  The  commission  maintained  that  districts 
would  be  required  merely  to  meet  certain  minimums,  yet  for  a  school  system  that  would 
have  to  increase  its  number  of  teachers  by  15  percent  or  budget  in  kindergarten  facilities, 
this  was  a  tall  order  that  threatened  its  sacrosanct  autonomy. 

The  new  boards  of  education  were  intended  as  vehicles  to  shape  education  policy  and 
bring  more  state  resources  into  the  classroom.  Clearly,  this  constituted  a  shifting  of 
power.  Though  the  commission  as  a  whole  tried  to  understate  the  impact  its  agenda  would 
have  on  local  control— and  probably  believed  that  the  impact  could  be  absorbed— local 
districts,  feeling  that  changes  were  being  imposed  upon  them  and  that  they  were  not  in- 
cluded as  partners  in  the  process,  were  predisposed  to  reject  the  agenda.  The  commis- 
sion's selection  of  understatement  as  a  strategy  was  ultimately  perceived  by  local  school 
districts  as  a  kind  of  deliberate  betrayal. 


Failure  to  Earmark  State  Aid 


More  than  90  percent  of  the  commission's  final  report  was  devoted  to  identifying  specific 
problems  in  the  schools  and  suggesting  solutions.  Such  suggestions  included  hiring  more 
teachers  to  lower  the  student-teacher  ratio,  upgrading  the  quality  and  currency  of  text- 
books, improving  the  physical  plants  of  schools,  and  doubling  state  aid  to  local  school 
districts.  Willis-Harrington  itself  estimated  the  total  cost  of  putting  its  new  programs  in 
place  at  $123  million,55  while  Rep.  Cornelius  Kiernan  argued  that  the  cost  would  exceed 
$215  million.56 

If  the  state  was  to  obtain  more  control  over  local  education,  Massachusetts  political 
leaders  would  have  to  appropriate  more  money  to  implement  the  new  board's  agenda. 
The  legislation  for  a  sales  tax  that  was  supported  by  Governor  Volpe  passed  in  November 
1967.  While  there  was  clearly  no  quid  pro  quo  linking  the  levy  to  Willis-Harrington,  the 
tax  was  on  the  public  policy  agenda  during  the  mid-1960s,  and  this  was  seen  by  some  as 
an  indication  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  funding  mechanism  for  education  reform.  The 
governor  had  referred  to  the  sales  levy  as  an  "education  tax."  But  there  was  a  general 
consensus  that  in  the  absence  of  strong  leadership  from  the  BOE,  any  new  state  revenues 
would  be  used  to  reduce  real  estate  taxes  or  expand  other  local  services  besides  education.57 

Since  state  education  aid  was  not  earmarked  for  education,  increased  local  aid  would 
not  necessarily  go  to  the  schools.  After  the  state  sales  tax  was  voted  into  law,  local  aid 
increased,  but  many  districts  did  not  apply  the  new  revenue  toward  education  expenses. 
Even  after  Willis-Harrington's  work  and  the  creation  of  the  new  boards,  there  was  no 
major  institutionalized  increase  in  the  percentage  share  that  the  state  contributed  for  local 
education.58 

Local  autonomy  was  a  determining  factor  here  as  well.  Municipalities  want  to  retain 
control  over  their  budgets,  including  whatever  state  revenues  they  receive.  Further,  the 
new  BOE  had  not  yet  developed  a  strong  presence  with  the  state's  educational  and  politi- 
cal institutions  by  the  time  the  new  sales  tax  was  in  place.  A  third  problem  was  the  steady 
stream  of  federal  dollars  that  came  into  Massachusetts  and  other  states  during  the  middle 
and  late  1960s.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  targeted 
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federal  aid  to  poor  children  and  brought  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  money  into 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  With  this  federal  largesse  in  hand, 
there  was  less  incentive  for  political  leaders  to  consider  earmarking  more  state  education 
aid.59  In  its  second  year  of  operation,  the  BOE  was  unable  to  move  the  political  process  to 
dedicate  new  revenue  toward  some  of  the  more  basic  Willis-Harrington  recommendations. 


The  Problem  of  Leadership 


The  major  leadership  problem  faced  by  the  new  boards  may  have  revolved  around  the 
people  that  Governor  Volpe  appointed  to  oversee  education  in  the  state.  Though  solidly 
respected  in  their  own  fields,  the  appointees  had  little  or  no  experience  in  public  educa- 
tion or  in  Massachusetts  political  life.  Their  lack  of  exposure  to  the  realities  of  Massachu- 
setts politics  proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  as  they  attempted  to  overcome  the  tenacity  of 
local  control  and  other  institutionalized  resistance  to  educational  change. 

The  BOE  Chairman 

The  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Education  was  William  G.  Saltonstall,  a  former  princi- 
pal of  Exeter  Academy  and  past  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Nigeria.  Contemporaries  of 
Saltonstall  generally  had  nothing  but  praise  for  his  integrity  and  sincerity,  but  he  seemed 
to  lack  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  political  process  required  to  improve  the  state's 
public  education,  and  this  proved  detrimental  in  three  significant  areas:  the  board's  rela- 
tionship with  the  state  legislators;  its  attitude  toward  publicizing  and  marketing  its  pro- 
posals; and  its  estimation  of  local  control  as  a  counterforce  to  its  own  power. 

During  an  interview  in  July  1966,  Saltonstall  reported  that  the  BOE  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  meet  with  the  state  legislators  and  build  a  foundation  of  trust.  At  the  same  time,  he 
complained  that  progress  was  slow  because  all  personnel  recommendations  had  to  be 
cleared  through  the  legislature's  Ways  and  Means  Committee.61  Yet  six  months  had  passed 
since  Governor  Volpe 's  appointments,  and  during  this  time,  board  members  had  failed  to 
connect  with  the  legislators  in  charge  of  funding  and  personnel  oversight.  Saltonstall  was 
discouraged  about  the  lack  of  progress  and  about  the  unwillingness  of  the  legislature  to 
trust  and  consult  with  the  board  he  headed.62 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  local  autonomy,  Saltonstall  believed  that  "the  mandated 
power  of  the  board  recommending  directly  to  school  districts"  would  be  enough  to  ensure 
change.  He  also  thought  that  local  school  committees,  superintendents,  and  principals 
were  "enthusiastic"  about  the  Willis-Harrington  study  and  "eager  to  see  [the  BOE]  as- 
sume its  authority."63  By  1967,  the  board's  initial  recommendations  had  been  publicized, 
but  the  times  had  changed  and  they  were  met  with  a  negative  response.  Saltonstall' s  ap- 
parent naivete  about  local  control  may  have  led  him  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  a 
marketing  strategy  for  the  board's  proposals.  In  any  case,  when  he  was  confronted  with 
the  observation  that  during  its  first  year  of  existence  the  board  had  not  developed  a  posi- 
tive image,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  consider  developing  public  relations  to  be  part  of  his 
job.64  This  attitude  reflected  perhaps  the  ultimate  failure  of  leadership  among  the  ranks  of 
Willis-Harrington  advocates:  they  did  not  understand  that  marketing  their  recommenda- 
tions was  a  critical  first  step  toward  bringing  about  change.  The  following  year,  in  Novem- 
ber 1967,  the  board's  recommendation  to  decrease  the  student-teacher  ratio  was  attacked 
at  least  in  part  because  local  districts  had  not  been  adequately  informed  about  the  proposal. 

The  message  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  public  that  costly  changes  in  the  state's  educa- 
tion system  would  be  beneficial,  if  not  essential,  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
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monwealth.  In  the  absence  of  a  major  effort  to  focus  public  opinion,  the  new  BOE  was 
unable  to  develop  the  broad  backing  that  its  systemic  education  reforms  required. 

The  BOE  Commissioner 

Owen  Kiernan's  job  as  commissioner  of  the  prior  Board  of  Education  had  been  eliminated 
in  the  reorganization,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted,  he  was  the  commissioner  of  the 
new  board.  This  was  curious,  in  that  Mr.  Kiernan  clearly  was  not  comfortable  with  the 
conclusions  of  Willis-Harrington.  The  1961  Globe  series  had  leveled  its  charges  primarily 
at  Kiernan  and  his  bureaucracy,  and  much  of  the  evidence  for  the  series  had  been  provided 
by  the  commission.  In  December  1964,  when  the  summary  report  was  issued,  Commis- 
sioner Kiernan  had  been  openly  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  implementing  the 
study's  objectives  and  had  criticized  its  recommendation  to  eliminate  the  old  Board  of 
Education,  calling  the  idea  "indefensible."65  Commission  vice-chairman  Wojtkowski 
described  Kiernan  as  a  "survivor"  who,  while  having  little  use  for  Willis-Harrington, 
would  not  jeopardize  his  tenure  by  being  too  critical  of  the  effort  viewed  by  many  as  the 
state's  most  significant  attempt  to  improve  education.60 

Owen  Kiernan  generally  supported  the  idea  of  Massachusetts  education  reform.  His 
chief  objection  to  Willis-Harrington  was  that  it  infringed  on  the  legislative  prerogative,67 
and  to  anyone  who  had  followed  the  progress  of  the  study,  this  reservation  was  puzzling. 
The  object  of  this  reform  effort,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Wojtkowski,  was  to  keep  the  state 
legislature  from  being  a  "school  committee  of  the  whole"  for  the  state.68  The  two  new 
boards  were  to  be  given  enough  power  in  the  political  process  to  make  substantive  im- 
provements in  Massachusetts  education,  and  the  new  structure  would  ensure  that  public 
school  policy  would  be  based  more  on  rational  education  theory  than  on  politically  driven 
considerations.  Kiernan  was  in  some  agreement  with  the  ends  but  not  with  the  means. 

With  the  clarity  of  hindsight,  it  seems  absurd  that  a  major  critic  of  the  Willis-Harring- 
ton recommendations  would  be  chosen  to  lead  the  drive  to  implement  them.  In  April 
1967,  the  Globe  noted  that  many  observers,  surprised  when  Kiernan  was  kept  on,  felt  that 
"past  weaknesses  of  the  Department  would  not  find  correction  under  past  leadership."69 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education 

As  with  the  new  BOE,  start-up  problems  sapped  the  energy  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. The  search  that  resulted  in  the  decision  to  hire  Chancellor  Winthrop  Dakin,  a  re- 
spected Amherst  attorney,  took  over  a  year.  The  actual  governance  of  public  higher 
education  in  Massachusetts  was  just  as  disjointed  with  this  new  board  in  place  as  it  had 
been  before,  and  by  the  mid-1970s  Kevin  Harrington  and  other  political  leaders  were 
looking  to  replace  the  BHE.70 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  for  the  BHE  was  that  the  established  institutions  of  higher 
education— the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Lowell  Tech,  and  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts Technological  Institute  in  particular— still  had  powerful  allies  on  Beacon  Hill.  An- 
other problem  was  that  the  new  board  had  to  compete  with  five  already  existing  boards  of 
trustees  who  oversaw  the  segments  of  public  higher  education  (the  community  colleges, 
state  colleges,  the  technical  institutions,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst) 
in  setting  policy.  The  new  board's  leadership  could  not  overcome  the  politics  of  long- 
established  relationships  between  legislators  and  lobbyists,  and  so  was  unable  to  fulfill  the 
hopes  of  its  sponsors,  who  had  sought  to  create  a  strong,  independent  body.71 

Like  other  states  in  the  nation,  Massachusetts  experienced  dramatic  growth  in  public 
higher  education  facilities  in  the  1960s;  the  baby  boom  had  increased  the  demand  for 
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higher  education.  The  BHE  was  rarely  a  major  player  in  this  dynamic.  Just  as  they  had 
before  the  BHE's  creation  in  1965,  the  legislature  and  the  campuses  determined  policy 
and  building  priorities.72 

The  Governor 

Historically,  the  decentralized  character  of  state  government  in  Massachusetts  has  pre- 
cluded the  development  of  a  powerful  governor's  office.  Until  1966,  possibly  because  of  a 
colonial  aversion  to  a  strong  executive,  Massachusetts  governors  served  two-year  terms. 
As  a  result,  they  generally  spent  the  second  year  running  for  reelection  rather  than  work- 
ing on  policy  issues.73  Between  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  enactment  in  1966  of  the 
law  setting  a  four-year  term,  voters  never  kept  a  governor  of  the  same  party  in  office  for 
more  than  four  years,  so  the  executive  had  little  opportunity  to  exert  partisan  political 
power.74  Thus,  the  office  occupied  by  John  Volpe  from  1965  until  1969  was  relatively 
weak. 

Governor  Volpe  did  not  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  implementing  the  Willis-Harrington 
agenda,  but  his  support  was  tempered  by  his  concern  about  its  cost.  Commenting  on  the 
summary  report  issued  in  December  1964,  he  referred  to  the  plan's  price  tag  as  "hardly  a 
Christmas  present."75  When  the  reorganization  legislation  was  signed  in  June  1965,  he 
said  the  job  was  only  half  done  and  reiterated  the  need  to  infuse  millions  of  dollars  into 
education  to  make  the  new  governance  machinery  function  well.76 

Like  most  people,  Governor  Volpe  believed  that  the  improvement  of  public  education 
was  a  worthy  goal,  but  he  did  not  make  increased  funding  for  local  education  one  of  his 
priorities.  In  January  1966,  he  wrongly  asserted  that  "the  state  was  providing  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  additional  revenue  over  and  above  existing  programs  to  our  cities 
and  towns  for  the  support  of  local  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Harrington- Willis  Study  Commission  Report."77  The  governor  may  have 
been  anticipating  that  the  legislature  would  include  this  money  in  the  FY  1967  budget,  but 
that  did  not  happen.  Since  he  was  relatively  restrained  in  his  reaction  to  Willis-Harrington, 
and  since  his  office  lacked  the  clout  we  have  come  to  expect  from  contemporary  governors, 
Volpe 's  capacity  to  help  realize  the  goals  of  the  commission  was  rather  limited. 

The  Majority  Leader 

From  1962  to  1965,  Kevin  Harrington  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  commission's 
work,  and  throughout  the  effort  his  enthusiasm  and  commitment  were  obvious.  Yet  even 
Harrington  grew  frustrated  with  repeated  efforts  to  persuade  the  legislature  and  the  pub- 
lic to  make  the  necessary  choices— especially  in  terms  of  spending  money. 

During  1966  and  1967,  as  Harrington  began  to  doubt  the  new  system's  capacity  to 
implement  the  educational  master  plan,  his  enthusiasm  waned.  In  much  of  the  post- 1965 
coverage  of  the  commission's  aftermath,  his  voice  was  conspicuously  absent.  When  he 
was  cited,  he  was  frequently  critical  of  the  performance  of  the  new  boards.  In  October 
1966,  Harrington  noted  a  growing  belief  on  Beacon  Hill  that  the  new  BOE  had  failed  to 
create  the  necessary  "groundswell  of  public  support"  for  increased  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion.78 Several  months  later,  he  said  that  "the  legislature  has  failed  to  develop  respect 
for  the  new  boards  of  education.  Neither  the  boards'  recommendations  for  programs 
nor  requests  for  appropriations  have  been  heeded."79  He  was  as  critical  of  the  educa- 
tional culture  of  the  state,  with  its  resistance  to  change,  as  he  was  of  the  new  governance 
structure. 
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Harrington  also  was  concerned  about  his  own  political  agenda.  Since  no  new  constitu- 
ency had  developed  around  the  commission's  proposals,  he  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
improvement  of  local  schools  his  priority.  He  had  been  appointed  Senate  majority  leader 
in  1964.  With  the  road  to  the  Senate  presidency  apparently  ahead  of  him,  developing  the 
external  constituency  needed  to  implement  the  plan  he  helped  craft  became  less  important. 


The  Legislative  Prerogative 


For  many  years  prior  to  1965,  the  legislature  had  been  a  major  force  in  Massachusetts 
public  education.  Although  the  old  Board  of  Education  was  reputed  to  be  independent,  the 
commission  pointed  to  the  absence  of  a  strong,  central  policy-making  body  in  the  education 
system  which  was  not  subject  to  control  by  the  highly  politicized  legislature.  In  theory, 
making  education  less  of  a  political  football  made  good  sense,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  would  readily  give  up  the  control  it  maintained  over  public 
schooling. 

According  to  commission  vice-chairman  Thomas  Wojtkowski,  changes  made  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  reform  legislation  weakened  the  new  structure  and 
helped  ensure  the  legislature's  continued  involvement  in  education.  These  included  alter- 
ing some  of  the  language  of  the  legislation  and  limiting  the  salaries  of  the  new  boards' 
leadership.  The  salaries  of  the  BOE  commissioner  and  the  BHE  chancellor  were  reduced 
from  $35,000  to  $30,000,  and,  more  important,  the  stipends  were  made  subject  to  appro- 
priation.80 With  relatively  low  salaries  locked  in  place,  the  new  boards  would  have  diffi- 
culty hiring  top-flight  administrators,  and  the  committee  removed  one  of  the  board's 
independent  powers  by  making  salaries  contingent  upon  appropriation. 

More  significant  was  the  alteration  of  language.  The  commission's  proposal  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  called  for  the  BOE  to  "approve  all  plans  for  public  school  education."81  After  the 
bill  had  moved  through  the  legislative  process,  the  new  law  said  the  BOE  "shall  develop 
plans  for  education  to  meet  state  needs,"  with  no  mention  of  any  power  to  approve  activi- 
ties of  local  districts.82  Thus  the  power  of  the  new  structure  to  initiate  or  direct  was  greatly 
curtailed,  and  its  role  was  reduced  to  an  advisory  one. 

While  the  legislative  leadership  (Kevin  Harrington,  Maurice  Donahue,  and  House 
Speaker  John  Davoren)  had  consistently  trumpeted  the  work  of  Willis-Harrington,  the 
floor  fight  on  the  commission's  proposal  revealed  that  many  legislators  had  reservations 
about  the  reorganization.  Several  amendments  to  weaken  the  proposed  BOE  by  splitting 
of f  vocational  education  and  special  education  gained  solid  support  before  being  defeated. 
The  key  vote  came  on  an  amendment  to  reject  the  commission's  bill  entirely  and  modify 
the  current  Department  of  Education  by  adding  a  separate  division  for  special  needs  edu- 
cation. That  failed  by  only  eight  votes,  1 10  to  102.  A  shift  of  five  votes  would  have  scut- 
tled the  commission's  key  recommendation  to  establish  an  all-powerful  board  to  run 
public  education.83 

Although  legislative  leadership  and  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  agreed  that 
change  was  needed,  the  legislature  as  a  body  was  more  cautious.  After  all  the  research 
and  writing  had  been  completed,  lawmakers  still  were  reluctant  to  yield  their  power  over 
local  education  to  a  new  bureaucracy.  Individual  members  had  more  routine  contact  with 
local  school  districts  than  did  their  leaders  or  the  commission's  members,  a  fact  that  may 
have  contributed  to  the  legislature's  unwillingness  to  accept  fully  the  education  proposal. 
In  the  spring  of  1967,  criticism  was  leveled  at  the  legislature  for  undercutting  the  power  of 
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the  new  boards  and  obstructing  the  boards'  requests  for  appropriations.84  This  should  not 
have  been  surprising;  many  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  were  not  comfortable  with 
creating  the  strong  boards  envisioned  by  the  commission. 


Evaluation 

Where  does  Willis-Harrington  fit  in  the  hierarchy  of  Massachusetts  education  reform 
efforts?  In  a  narrow  sense,  it  did  not  do  what  it  set  out  to  do.  The  new  Board  of  Education 
never  became  the  powerful  initiator  of  school  policy  that  the  commission  had  intended  it 
to  be.  Twenty  years  after  Willis-Harrington,  a  management  study  on  the  board  and  the 
Department  of  Education  concluded  that  the  BOE  should  "take  steps  to  assert  leadership, 
clarify  its  governance  role,  and  promote  a  consistent  approach  to  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion." The  study  went  on  to  recommend  that  the  board  develop  a  coherent  statement  of 
mission.85 
Most  of  the  final  report's  major  programmatic  recommendations  were  not  implemented: 


• 


The  aid  formula  for  state  reimbursement  of  local  education  was  not  fully 
funded  and  would  not  be  until  1978,  when  another  legislative  commission 
worked  to  enact  a  short-lived  progressive  funding  formula  that  was  under- 
cut by  Proposition  2  Vi  ,86 

Willis-Harrington  did  not  persuade  the  Commonwealth's  political  leaders 
to  fund  40  percent  of  local  education  costs  in  order  to  decrease  reliance  on 
the  property  tax  to  pay  for  the  schools.  Thus,  the  commission  was  not  able 
to  equalize  per-pupil  expenditures  among  the  poorer  and  wealthier  cities 
and  towns.  In  fact,  by  1969,  fully  four  years  after  Willis-Harrington  had 
been  released,  the  disparity  in  educational  expenditures  had  widened,  and 
by  1978  the  gap  was  even  worse.87 

New  state  revenues  were  not  earmarked  specifically  for  local  elementary 
and  secondary  education  costs.  The  hope  was  that  with  the  appropriate 
leadership  from  the  reconstituted  BOE,  local  governments  would  use  new 
revenues  for  education  reform  without  the  need  for  earmarking,  a  con- 
straint that  municipalities  vigorously  oppose.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
legacy  of  local  control  took  on  the  coloration  of  a  moral  imperative  when- 
ever the  new  board  structure  attempted  to  assert  independent  leadership. 

Statewide  measures  were  not  imposed  to  assess  school  performance.  (They 
were  established  much  later,  with  the  passage  of  Chapter  188  of  the  Acts  of 
1985.) 

The  disparity  between  the  resources  and  offerings  of  poor  (usually  urban) 
and  wealthy  school  districts  remained  intact.  Today,  student  performance 
among  these  districts  is  increasingly  divergent,  particularly  with  respect  to 
minority  students.88 

The  overall  student-teacher  ratio  has  declined  dramatically  since  the  mid- 
1960s,  but  the  decline  is  due  primarily  to  the  appearance  of  bilingual  and 
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special  needs  teachers,  who  often  serve  small  classrooms.  There  certainly 
has  not  been  the  sort  of  increase  in  state  funding  that  would  permit  districts 
to  hire  enough  teachers  to  lower  the  ratio  for  general  education.89 

Given  these  programmatic  shortfalls,  it  is  clear  that  the  structural  changes  signed  into 
law  in  June  1965  did  not  transform  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  into  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  powerful  body  like  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents.  Yet,  in  a  historical  context, 
the  impact  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  one  hundred 
or  so  other  education  reform  efforts  that  preceded  or  followed  it. 

Certainly  the  largest  effort  in  terms  of  scope,  budget,  and  time  frame,  the  commission 
did  much  to  improve  public  education  in  Massachusetts.  By  opening  up  membership  in 
the  boards  of  education  to  lay  people,  it  moved  those  structures  away  from  a  closed,  club- 
bish  atmosphere.  And  it  did  focus  the  media's  and  the  public's  attention  on  the  schools 
during  the  mid-1960s. 

In  light  of  the  BHE's  ineffectiveness  (it  was  dissolved  in  1980),  it  is  ironic  that  Willis- 
Harrington  is  remembered  by  many  for  what  it  did  to  promote  public  higher  education.  In 
the  words  of  Joseph  Cronin,  former  state  secretary  of  educational  affairs,  Willis-Harrington 
"liberated  the  state  colleges"  and  helped  increase  the  likelihood  that  a  Massachusetts  high 
school  graduate  could  go  on  to  public  higher  education.90 

Willis-Harrington  helped  expand  the  state's  higher  education  by  publicizing  the  educa- 
tion system  and  by  splitting  of  f  governance  of  postsecondary  learning  from  that  of  general 
education.  The  previous  Board  of  Education  had  often  sought  to  advance  personal  gain  at 
the  expense  of  institutional  growth.  The  new,  independent  governance  provided  an  in- 
creased sense  of  legitimacy  and  credibility  to  the  state's  colleges  and  universities  as  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  the  educational  landscape.  The  commission's  work  also  helped  publicize  the 
range  of  offerings  of  the  state  system.  In  the  early  1970s,  community  colleges  became  an 
important  part  of  public  higher  education,  in  part  because  of  the  commission's  conclusion 
that  expanded  educational  opportunities  were  important  to  the  future  growth  of  the  state. 

Willis-Harrington  slightly  increased  the  amount  of  money  that  state  reimbursed  locali- 
ties. In  what  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  tax-policy  development  in  Massachusetts,  the  com- 
mission probably  helped  bring  about  the  imposition  of  the  Massachusetts  sales  tax.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  commission's  advocates,  the  tax  was  passed  too  late  to  infuse  money 
into  the  BOE's  education  proposals.  The  perception  that  much  of  the  new  revenue  would 
be  used  to  pay  for  education  reform  probably  made  it  much  easier  to  sell  the  tax  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  public.91  Although  most  of  the  new  money  was  not  used  to  improve 
schools,  the  sales  tax,  which  many  would  argue  is  an  essential  general  revenue  enchance- 
ment device  for  Massachusetts,  is  still  in  effect  today,  and  the  commission  can  be  credited 
at  least  in  part  with  its  passage. 

The  commission's  greatest  contribution,  however,  is  an  intangible:  although  it  was 
unable  to  implement  its  ambitious  agenda,  it  helped  set  the  context  for  many  reforms  that 
followed.  In  the  twenty  years  since  Willis-Harrington,  the  state  local  aid  formula  has  been 
made  more  progressive;  special  needs  students  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  receive 
a  quality  public  education;  numerous  school  buildings  have  been  upgraded  and  replaced; 
bilingual  education  has  become  a  reality;  and  teacher  certification  has  been  modernized. 
All  these  reforms  were  suggested  in  the  commission's  final  report,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  were  easier  to  implement  because  of  Willis-Harrington's  clarion  call  for 
reform.  Proponents  of  those  efforts  are  in  some  large  measure  indebted  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  for  their  later  successes. 
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Conclusion 

The  experience  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  illustrates  the  essential  ambivalence 
that  attends  education  reform  efforts  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  one  hand,  leaders  call  for 
change;  more  than  one  hundred  education  studies  have  been  authorized  with  education 
reform  in  mind.92  On  the  other  hand,  many  people  feel  that  local  autonomy  is  a  critical 
value  that  should  not  be  assaulted.  Civic  and  political  leaders  see  a  need  for  improving 
many  of  the  state's  school  systems  in  the  important  areas  of  curriculum,  teaching,  and 
basic  skills;  but  many  resent  the  state  telling  local  districts  to  make  changes  in  these  areas. 
Sometimes  we  clamor  for  more  state  education  aid.  At  other  times  we  rue  the  day  the  state 
became  involved  in  local  education  at  all. 

Twenty  years  after  the  commission  went  out  of  business,  much  of  its  agenda  is  still  the 
subject  of  reform  activities.  Educators  and  politicians  are  concerned  about  the  disparity  in 
the  caliber  of  education  offered  in  the  local  districts;  of  particular  concern  are  the  high 
dropout  rates  and  the  poor  test  results  that  attend  urban  systems.93  Equalizing  educational 
opportunity  is  a  worthy  goal,  but  one  that  seems  to  elude  us. 

Those  who  work  to  improve  the  schools  must  pay  attention  to  past  efforts  to  advance 
education.  Without  an  external  constituency  for  change,  good  ideas  will  remain  theoreti- 
cal. Willis-Harrington  demonstrated  that  doing  just  about  everything  right  in  the  research 
and  legislative  phases  of  school  improvement  efforts  is  probably  not  enough  to  promote 
constructive  change.  The  commission's  agenda  was  thwarted  by  the  old— the  strong  tradi- 
tion of  local  control— and  by  the  new— the  ascendance  of  other  priorities. 

In  summarizing  the  frustrations  of  the  Willis-Harrington  effort,  Kevin  Harrington  said 
much  about  the  process  of  Massachusetts  education  reform: 

We  enacted  what  we  wanted  to  enact.  We  ripped  layers  of  skin  off  the  old  system,  but 
in  a  few  years,  the  education  establishment  came  right  back  in.94 

Harrington's  observation  points  out  the  essential  problem  for  those  who  would  try  to 
reform  education.  Being  given  the  legal  sanction  to  make  decisions  about  education  policy 
is  not  equivalent  to  having  the  power  to  change  anything.  In  order  to  bring  change  to  the 
system,  reformers  must  realize  that  power  is  perhaps  20  percent  granted  and  80  percent 
taken.  New  laws  replaced  the  old  Board  of  Education  with  two  new  boards,  but  the  foun- 
dation needed  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  political  culture— a  necessary 
step  for  those  who  wish  to  wield  power  in  a  representative  democracy— was  never  laid. 
Not  understanding  the  enormity  of  their  task,  the  leaders  of  the  new  governance  structure 
were  unable  to  change  the  face  of  Massachusetts  public  education. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the  history  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission 
demonstrates  that  those  who  wish  to  reform  education  in  Massachusetts  must  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  changing  the  basic  relationship  between  weak,  centralized  state  power 
and  autonomous  local  control.  The  Willis-Harrington  researchers  felt  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  Massachusetts  cared  enough  about  education  to  have  authorized  so  many 
studies.  Perhaps  that  piece  of  history  should  have  been  taken  as  a  warning  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts we  prefer  to  initiate  reform  studies  instead  of  improving  education.  The  state's 
penchant  for  studying  rather  than  reforming  public  education  made  the  commission's  task 
very  difficult,  and  its  successes  quite  impressive.  *t> 
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In  Search  of  Lost         Books  1 987 
Cultures: 


Shaun  O'Connell 


Among  the  works  discussed  in  this  essay: 

The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind:  How  Higher  Education  Has  Failed  Democracy  and 

Impoverished  the  Souls  of  Today 's  Students, 

by  Allan  Bloom.  392  pages.  Simon  and  Schuster.  $18.95. 
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The  spring  of  1987— the  period  of  Ronald  Reagan's  seeming  decline  and  fall— was  an 
eerie  time  to  ready  Garry  Wills 's  Reagan 's  America:  Innocents  at  Home,  a  book 
about  the  president's  political  ascent.  W^hile  the  effects  of  the  Tower  Commission  Report 
were  being  felt  and  joint  congressional  hearings  into  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  were  contin- 
uing, past  and  present  blurred  in  Wills 's  pages.  His  Reagan  is  a  man  buoyed  by  self-confi 
dence,  charm,  and  simple  missionary  zeal.  Never  strong  on  details,  analysis,  or  opera- 
tions, this  Reagan  was  always  willing  to  accept  the  direction  of  others,  in  Hollywood  and 
in  politics.  Rather  than  a  lone  hero— his  image  as  host  of  the  television  series  "Death 
Valley  Days"— Reagan  was  a  willing  front  man,  a  spokesman,  an  image:  for  General 
Electric,  for  Republicanism,  above  all  for  the  power  of  positive  and  patriotic  thinking. 
"Morning  in  America"  was  his  aptly  upbeat  campaign  slogan  in  1984. 

For  Wills,  it  seemed  that  Reagan  characteristically  turned  away  from  darkness  and  bad 
news,  often  dropping  associates  who  caused  him  trouble.  For  example,  when  he  was  gov- 
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ernor  of  California  and  the  presence  of  a  group  of  homosexuals  who  had  been  appointed 
to  his  staff  threatened  to  cause  a  scandal,  Reagan  claimed  he  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
they  were  there.  When  I  turned  from  Wills's  book  to  recent  press  accounts,  I  was  told  that 
Reagan  was  similarly  shocked  to  learn  from  the  Tower  Commission  that  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
L.  North's  covert  activities  had  occurred  under  his  nose,  within  his  own  National  Security 
Council.  He  was  also  amazed  when,  through  the  congressional  hearings,  he  learned  of 
Admiral  Poindexter's  initiative  in  diverting  profits  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  to  Iran.  Reagan  took  no  personal  responsibility 
for  any  of  these  actions.  Both  in  Wills's  pages  and  in  the  daily  papers,  Ronald  Reagan  was 
either  deceived  or  deceiving,  manipulated  or  naive,  bumbling  or  sly.  An  image,  a  national 
icon,  was  transformed  into  an  enigma.1  Reading  Wills's  study  through  this  season  of  na- 
tional self-consciousness  was  like  listening  to  a  hollow,  ominous  echo  in  a  well;  reflec- 
tions and  sounds  resonated  and  blurred  while  we  stared  down  at  our  own  watery 
reflections  against  a  cloudy,  inverted  sky. 

When  the  public  congressional  hearings  concluded  in  August,  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  that  had  investigated  the  scandal,  described  the 
Iran-Contra  scheme  as  "a  chilling  story,  a  story  of  deceit  and  duplicity  and  the  arrogant 
disregard  of  the  rule  of  law  ...  [a  story]  of  a  flawed  policy  kept  alive  by  a  secret  White 
House  junta."  Sen.  Warren  Rudman  agreed  with  a  colleague  who  said,  "We  cannot  pro- 
mote democracy  abroad  by  undermining  it  at  home."2  In  the  year  in  which  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  was  celebrated,  many  Americans 
were,  as  their  president  asserts  he  was,  shocked  to  hear  of  secret  juntas  and  democracy 
under  siege.  Something  had  been  lost:  a  national  consensus,  a  trust,  a  polity,  perhaps 
a  culture. 

Paradoxically,  Wills  sees  Reagan  as  a  personification  of  American  cultural  values.  A 
once-born  man  who  apparently  lacks  inner  conflict,  his  Reagan  is  "the  great  American 
synecdoche,  not  only  a  part  of  our  past  but  a  large  part  of  our  multiple  pasts."3  Ronald 
Reagan,  of  course,  has  acted  many  parts:  athlete,  frontiersman,  warrior,  advocate  of  the 
common  man.  Wills  shows  how  much  these  were  roles  that  Reagan  played,  just  like  the 
role  that  gave  him  his  start  in  show  business  in  1936— recreating  baseball  broadcasts  in 
Des  Moines.  Of  course,  Reagan  played  simplified,  idealized  figures  in  Hollywood.  The 
story  of  George  Gipp  was  first  printed  by  Grantland  Rice,  serving  as  a  useful  fiction  to 
motivate  Knute  Rockne's  players  at  Notre  Dame,  before  Reagan  solidified  his  film  career 
with  the  same  material.  Reagan's  various  parts  were  acts  that  developed  the  upbeat  per- 
sona of  Ronald  Reagan.  "The  Reagan  of  the  sports  column  and  commentaries,  of  the 
dramatic  baseball  're-creations,'  is  the  President  who  is  so  good  at  giving  pep  talks  to  the 
whole  nation."4 

Wills  dramatizes  the  blur  between  the  man  who  Ronald  Reagan  was  and  the  myths  he 
absorbed  in  his  childhood,  acted  in  Hollywood,  and  advocated  in  politics.  Reagan  asserts 
that  his  childhood  was  "one  of  those  rare  Huck  Finn-Tom  Sawyer  idylls."5  (He  seems 
unaware  of  Huck's  haunted  side  and  Tom's  callousness,  and  would  be  shocked  to  learn 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an  anti-idyll.)  However,  Wills  shows 
that  the  president's  childhood  was  less  romantic  and  more  mundane  that  he  would  have  us 
believe.  A  dutiful  and  obedient  son,  Reagan  followed  his  mother's  fundamentalist  Church 
of  Christ  faith  to  Eureka  College;  an  imitative  son,  he  even  learned  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  minor  New  Deal  official  under  Harry  Hopkins,  that  the  welfare  state  was  benefi- 
cial. Later  Reagan  would  find  "govment"  the  enemy,  but  in  Hollywood,  he  played  Trea- 
sury agent  Brass  Bancroft  in  a  series  of  films.  "Reagan  worked  on  the  screen  for  one  gov- 
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ernment  bureau,  just  as  his  father  and  brother  had  worked  for  other  bureaus  in  Illinois.  In 
the  1930s,  whatever  their  earlier  or  later  differences,  all  the  Reagan  men  were  G-men."6 
While  Reagan  often  celebrated  the  myth  of  the  Western  hero,  Wills  points  out  that  in  the 
real  West  settlers  wanted  and  needed  the  government  protection  that  these  legendary 
heroes  scorned.  Repeatedly,  Wills  peels  away  strips  of  mythic  makeup  and  challenges 
Americans  to  examine  their  habitual,  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  when  contemplating 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Reagan,  by  the  roles  given  him— as  the  voice  of  midwestern  baseball,  as  the  best  friend 
of  the  star,  as  the  plain-spoken  hero  of  horse  epics— was  also  repeating  an  American 
instinct  to  claim  a  simplicity  his  circumstances  belie,  to  remain  with  the  innocent  at 
home  even  as  he  escaped  his  home.  With  [Mark]  Twain,  the  pretense  was  artful,  highly 
conscious,  used  for  cultural  satire.  With  Reagan,  the  perfection  of  the  pretense  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  know  he  is  pretending.  He  believes  the  individualist  myths  that 
help  him  play  his  communal  role.  He  is  the  sincerest  claimant  to  a  heritage  that  never 
existed,  a  perfect  blend  of  an  authentic  America  he  grew  up  in  and  of  that  America's 
own  fable  about  its  past.  Americans'  early  days  are  spent  playing  cowboys  and  Indi- 
ans—as Huck  Finn's  days  were  spent  enacting  Tom  Sawyer's  adventure-book  fanta- 
sies. Fake  Huck-Finnery  is  the  real  American  boyhood,  one  that  Reagan  never  had  to 
give  up.  And  now,  through  him,  neither  do  we.7 

In  the  spring  of  1987,  fake  Huck-Finnery  became,  briefly,  "Olliemania."  Cropped 
haircuts  and  gap-toothed  grins  were  momentarily  modish.  Boyish,  brave,  righteous,  in 
command  of  patriotic  rhetoric  and  with  a  voice  that  quavered  with  sincerity,  Colonel 
North  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  young  Ronald  Reagan  as  he  had  appeared  in  films  made 
during  World  War  II,  when  he  was  a  captain  in  the  air  force.  After  World  War  II,  Reagan 
acted  the  part  of  a  pilot  in  several  films,  though  he  never  flew;  indeed,  for  decades  Reagan 
had  a  fear  of  flying.  In  fact,  he  never  really  left  his  true  home,  Hollywood.  His  alter  ego, 
Colonel  North,  was  celebrated  for  his  courage.8  Colonel  North  had  been  a  decorated 
soldier  in  Vietnam  before  he  became  a  covert  operator  and  a  propagandist  for  the  Contra 
cause;  Ronald  Reagan  had  been  an  announcer,  an  actor  who  made  propaganda  films,  and 
a  salesman  of  many  products  before  he  became  governor,  then  a  president  who  declared 
himself  a  "Contra."  Film  and  television  heroes  made  America's  day  and  haunted  its 
nights. 

Reagan's  America,  for  Wills,  is  a  Disneyland  in  which  myth  and  reality  are  indistin- 
guishable, where  we  cannot  tell  the  dancer  from  the  dance,  the  act  from  the  actor.  Reagan 
is  "the  ideal  past,  the  successful  present,  the  hopeful  future  all  in  one.  He  is  convincing 
because  he  has  'been  there'— been  almost  everywhere  in  our  modern  American  culture- 
yet  he  'has  no  past'  in  the  sinister  sense.  He  is  guilelessly  guiltless."9  The  Tower  Commis- 
sion Report  revealed  a  detached  president,  and  the  congressional  inquiries  revealed 
government  operations  that  were  secret  not  only  from  the  public,  but  also  from  the  Con- 
gress and,  as  he  claimed,  even  from  the  president.  All  of  this  shook  not  only  Ronald 
Reagan's  credibility,  but  also  our  sense  of  who  we  are  and  where  we  live. 

"Those  who  wanted  a  Reagan  as  fierce  in  deed  as  in  words  had  to  pin  their  hopes  on 
covert  actions."10  So  argues  Garry  Wills  in  this  study,  which  successfully  places  Ronald 
Reagan  in  a  number  of  enlightening  contexts  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  top,  and  which 
anticipates  his  shadowy  role  in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal.  Conservatives  have  argued  that 
the  president's  men  should  let  Reagan  be  Reagan,  but  Wills  suggests  that  Reagan  is 
Reagan  when  he  talks  more  than  he  acts,  when  he  removes  himself  from  awareness  of  his 
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own  covert  activities,  when  he  recedes  into  reassuring  myths. 

Doris  Kearns  Goodwin's  The  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Kennedys:  An  American  Saga  is  a 
more  laudatory  and  less  analytical  portrayal  of  the  family  background  and  early  rise  of 
another  Irish- American  president.  Thorough  and  well  researched,  the  book  draws  upon 
interviews  and  previously  unexamined  documents  that  were  made  available  to  the  author 
by  the  Kennedy  family. 

Goodwin  has  been  charged  by  some  with  whitewashing  the  Kennedys."  Though  the 
book  occasionally  makes  a  judgment  on  the  Kennedy  desire  for  prestige  and  power,  it  is 
largely  a  sympathetic  celebration,  recounting  a  familiar  American  saga  of  three  genera- 
tions of  Fitzgeralds  and  Kennedys  as  they  rose  from  humble,  immigrant  origins  to  tri- 
umph in  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  ascension  to  the  presidency.  However,  Goodwin's 
study  is  driven  by  no  sustained  critical  vision,  contrary  to  Garry  Wills 's  The  Kennedy 
Imprisonment  (1982),  in  which  the  Kennedys  are  portrayed  as  prisoners  of  an  image  of 
their  own  contriving  and  a  debilitating  lust  for  power.12  Goodwin's  study  is  strongest  at  a 
lesser  level,  in  its  anecdotal  material,  as  when  she  elicits  from  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  has  gone  through  so  much  loss,  the  endearing  and  revealing  confession  that  her 
"greatest  regret  is  not  having  gone  to  Wellesley  College."13  Here  Goodwin  catches  the 
poignant  desire  for  the  social  acceptance  and  respectability  that  only  a  Seven  Sisters  col- 
lege could  have  conferred  upon  Rose  Fitzgerald,  among  the  children  of  Boston's  Irish 
immigrants.  Yet  an  Irish- American,  parochial  desire  to  maintain  cultural  identity  kept  her 
out  of  Wellesley  College,  for  Archbishop  William  O'Connell  successfully  brought  pres- 
sure upon  Mayor  Fitzgerald  to  have  his  daughter  attend  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Goodwin's  John  F.  Kennedy,  unlike  Wills 's  Reagan,  emerges  from  a  richly  detailed 
world  of  Irish-American  culture,  overlayed  by  the  finest  schools  and  best  social  connec- 
tions his  father's  ambition  and  money  could  buy.  This  combination  of  ethnic  identity  and 
the  dream  of  a  success  that  would  surpass  that  identity  lay  deep  in  his  family  history.  As  a 
boy,  John  Fitzgerald— later  he  would  become  Honey  Fitz,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  then  the 
grandfather  of  the  president  —left  his  North  End  ghetto  to  hawk  newspapers  in  downtown 
Boston,  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Beacon  streets,  in  front  of  Bulfinch's  golden-domed 
State  House.  There  he  saw  the  "other  Boston"  of  wealth  and  culture. 

For  the  child  of  the  slum,  this  was  a  glimpse  of  happy  privilege  at  the  highest  pitch— a 
glimpse  which  remained  printed  on  John  Fitzgerald's  memory  in  such  a  way  that  forty 
years  later  he  was  able  to  recreate  for  his  daughter  Rose  both  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
Boston  society  as  he  first  encountered  it  on  Beacon  Hill.14 

Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  this  shimmer  of  Ascendancy  privilege  became  the  grail  for 
which  the  two  families  strove.  John  Fitzgerald,  still  a  newsboy,  would,  according  to  his 
daughter,  even  be  invited  by  an  Irish  servant  into  31  Beacon  Street,  to  warm  up  on  a  cold 
day;  there  he  saw  the  heart  of  what  would  matter  to  him,  the  gracious  home  of  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  who  would  become  his  political  enemy.  When  he  was  shown  the  children's 
opulent  playroom,  young  Fitzgerald  perceived  an  epiphany  of  his  mission.  "I  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  made  a  promise  to  myself  that  someday,  when  I  had  children  of  my  own,  I 
would  be  in  a  position  to  give  them  all  the  toys  that  these  children  of  privilege  had  en- 
joyed."15 So,  as  in  a  parable,  it  came  to  pass  through  succeeding  generations  that  no 
Fitzgerald  or  Kennedy  would  lack  toys. 

Joseph  Kennedy,  who  experienced  a  similar  epiphany,  would  want  more  than  toys  for  his 
children.  At  Harvard  (1908-12),  he  watched  while  "Gold  Coasters"  on  Mt.  Auburn 
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Street  turned,  laughing,  into  Claverly  Hall,  leaving  him  outside,  melancholy  and  separate, 
reminiscent  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Jay  Gatsby,  who  was  shut  out  of  a  world  of  wealth  and 
beauty,  and  left  staring  wistfully  at  a  green  light  across  a  bay.  Joseph  Kennedy  did  not 
make  Porcellian  Club,  an  emblem  of  the  world  of  privilege  into  which  he  could  not  pass. 
He  vowed  to  do  all  he  could  to  ensure  that  few  clubs  would  refuse  his  sons.16 

Wills's  Ronald  Reagan  also  reminds  us  of  Gatsby,  who  had,  in  Fitzgerald's  words,  "an 
extraordinary  gift  for  hope,  a  romantic  readiness,"  a  faith  in  his  own  capacities  for  trans- 
formation. However,  unlike  Gatsby,  Reagan  always  followed  others'  scripts  for  his  many 
mythic  roles.17  He  left  behind  his  father's  world  of  Irish  Catholicism  and,  in  time,  Demo- 
cratic politics.  He  headed  west,  where  Hollywood  held  the  promise  of  fulfillment  through 
the  portrayal  of  heroic  lives  on  the  silver  screen.  Goodwin's  John  F.  Kennedy  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  far  more  coherent  cultural  heritage,  combining  the  Irish  and  Brahmin  traditions  of 
his  families'  Boston  base.  However,  Joseph  Kennedy  also  went  to  Hollywood,  where  he 
invested  in  films  and  had  an  affair  with  Gloria  Swanson.  In  fact,  he  was  there  in  1929 
when  his  own  father,  Patrick  Joseph  Kennedy,  died.  Joseph  Kennedy's  choice  to  stay  in 
Hollywood  with  Gloria  Swanson,  rather  than  return  for  the  funeral,  elicits  a  rare  judg- 
ment from  Goodwin. 

It  was  a  haunting  choice,  reminiscent  of  the  one  James  Tyrone,  Jr. ,  makes  in  Eugene 
O'Neill's  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  when  he  wrongs  his  dying  mother  and  then 
wrongs  her  again  a  thousand  times  over  by  entertaining  a  prostitute  in  his  drawing 
room  while  escorting  her  body  home  on  the  train. ,8 

Hollywood  emblemized  for  the  Kennedys  what  it  had  for  Reagan.  It  symbolized  for 
them  how  far  they  had  come,  how  much  they  had  transcended  their  origins.  Wills  accuses 
the  Kennedys  of  "fake  Hollywood  glamour,"  a  quality  well  known  to  Ronald  Reagan.'9 
The  Kennedys  would  continue  to  find  toys  to  play  with  and  opportunities  to  pursue  in 
Hollywood.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. ,  recalls  the  attraction  both  John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
felt  toward  Marilyn  Monroe  at  the  president's  birthday  party.  "Bobby  and  I,"  wrote 
Schlesinger,  "engaged  in  mock  competition  for  her;  she  was  most  agreeable  to  him  and 
pleasant  to  me— but  then  she  receded  into  her  own  glittering  mist."20  Though  Goodwin's 
John  F.  Kennedy  is  a  far  more  rooted  man  than  Wills's  Reagan  (indeed  than  Wills's  Ken- 
nedy), each  has  made  his  own  separate  peace  with  his  cultural  heritage  and  each  has  been 
drawn  into  the  glittering  mist  of  Hollywood  myths.  "Hollywood  works  at  sustaining  the 
illusion  that  a  world  totally  altered  in  its  technology  need  not  touch  or  challenge  basic 
beliefs,"  says  Wills.21  John  F.  Kennedy  anticipated  Ronald  Reagan  in  exploiting  Holly- 
wood connections  for  political  purposes.  Hollywood  and  those  who  were  shaped  by  it 
sustained  what  literally  can  be  called  the  dream  of  American  life. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1987,  others  looked  beyond  politics  to  discover  a  wider 
crisis  in  American  culture.  Allan  Bloom,  in  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind,  and  E.D. 
Hirsch,  Jr. ,  in  Cultural  Literacy:  What  Every  American  Needs  to  Know,  complained  that 
America— increasingly  shaped  by  Hollywood,  television,  and  radio— suffers  from  cul- 
tural impoverishment.  "More  and  more  of  our  young  people  don't  know  things  we  used  to 
assume  they  knew,"  writes  Hirsch.22  Bloom  sees  American  youth  betrayed  by  their  parents 
and  their  schools  to  a  valueless  world  in  which  they  are  exploited  by  the  junk  culture, 
particularly  rock  music.  For  a  teenager  watching  rock  performers  on  MTV,  "life  is  made 
into  a  nonstop,  commercially  prepackaged  masturbational  fantasy."23  Both  Hirsch  and 
Bloom  detect  Rousseau-inspired  permissiveness  at  the  center  of  the  American  cultural 
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crisis.  In  the  name  of  self-development,  we  have  forsaken  our  cultural  heritage  and  have 
abandoned  our  children  to  a  world  of  mindless  sensationalism.  Both  studies  show  a  con- 
tinuing recoil  from  the  various  doctrines  of  liberation  proclaimed  in  the  1960s.  Bloom, 
who  is  far  more  often  anecdotal  in  his  approach,  painfully  remembers  Cornell  University 
in  1969,  when  radical  blacks  intimidated  professors,  who  fawned  "over  what  was  nothing 
better  than  a  rabble."24  The  rabble,  he  implies,  have  broken  through  the  gates  and  have 
captured  the  citadel  of  culture. 

Bloom's  study  is  based  upon  the  assumption,  stated  by  Saul  Bellow  in  his  Introduction, 
that  "we  live  in  a  thought- world,  and  the  thinking  has  gone  very  bad  indeed."25  Bloom 
singles  out  the  university,  ruled  by  shifting  public  opinion  and  no  longer  the  defender  of 
standards,  for  blame.  We  have  sacrificed  the  ideal  of  a  unified  culture  to  an  empty  relativ- 
ism, thereby  destroying  the  social  contract,  he  argues.  His  book  has  won  the  endorsement 
of  Ronald  Reagan,  Secretary  of  Education  William  J.  Bennett,  and  Boston  University 
president  John  Silber.  It  has  become  a  surprising  best-seller,  for  Bloom  touches  a  nerve  in 
passionate  testimony  that  something  has  gone  wrong  in  America's  life  of  the  mind.  Yet 
he  indicts  the  present  with  an  idealized,  mythic  past,  a  time  when  students  thought  high 
thoughts,  inspired  by  universities  assured  in  their  cultural  message;  such  is  Bloom's 
dream  vision  of  a  past  in  which  America  was  one.26 

Bloom  impressively  invokes  Socrates,  Plato,  Machiavelli,  Rousseau,  and  Kant  to  am- 
plify his  arguments,  but  he  is  less  convincing  when  he  resorts  to  personal  experience  to 
describe  contemporary  America.  For  example,  he  holds  that  the  reason  young  people  do 
not  say  "I  love  you"  is  that  they  are  honest,  but  he  never  explains  how  he  knows  either 
what  it  is  they  say  or  their  motives  for  saying  it.  "  'Relationships,'  not  love  affairs,  are 
what  they  have,"  he  insists,  but  he  offers  nothing  beyond  his  own  assertions  and  impres- 
sionistic observations  to  support  this  contention.  Often  the  evidence  he  does  offer  is  weak 
or  trivial.  For  instance,  he  bases  his  argument  that  students  have  lost  the  sense  of  romance 
upon  the  example  of  a  student  whom  he  heard  mock  the  idea  of  playing  the  guitar  under  a 
girl's  window.27 

Such  examples  and  allusions  serve  to  prop  some  startling  arguments.  Bloom,  for  exam- 
ple, decries  value  relativism  even  to  the  point  of  admiring  Ronald  Reagan's  suggestion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  "the  evil  empire."28  That  is,  he  advocates  a  renewed  commitment 
to  notions  of  good  and  evil,  which  would  simplify,  if  not  clarify,  human  and  political  rela- 
tions. While  it  may  be  true,  as  Bloom  argues,  that  "value  relativism,  if  it  is  true  and  it  is 
believed  in,  takes  one  into  very  dark  regions  of  the  soul  and  very  dangerous  political  ex- 
periments," it  seems  also  true  that  his  admiration  for  old-fashioned  prejudices— "preju- 
dices, strong  prejudices,  are  visions  about  the  way  things  are"29— along  with  his  denun- 
ciation of  personal  liberties  derived  from  feminism,  Affirmative  Action,  and  other  so- 
called  misguided  theories  of  equity— might  as  easily  plunge  us  into  dark  regions  of  the 
soul  and  dangerous  political  experiments.30  In  his  Preface,  Bloom  claims,  "I  no  more 
want  to  be  Jeremiah  than  Polyanna.  More  than  anything  else,  this  book  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
report  from  the  front."31  However,  his  work  is  nothing  less  than  a  jeremiad,  a  rhetorical 
weapon  in  what  his  imagery  ("the  front")  reveals  to  be  a  warfare  against  a  tidal  wave  of 
permissiveness  fostered  by  rock  musicians,  value  relativists,  advocates  of  open  curricu- 
lum, civil  rights  activists,  lax  parents,  and  others.  He  does  all  of  this  with  the  fervor,  if 
not  the  divine  sanctions,  of  a  fundamentalist  preacher,  stirring  passion  and  doubt  with  his 
words. 

Bloom,  rightly  disgusted  with  the  decline  in  cultural  literacy  in  American  life,  repudi- 
ates contemporary  America  and  waxes  nostalgic  for  the  dear,  dead  fifties,  when,  he  im- 
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plies,  students,  teachers,  and  common  readers  were  united  in  their  devotion  to  Great 
Books.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  teach  are  frustrated  by  competing  claims  upon  students' 
attentions,  claims  that  result  in  a  sometimes  amazing  cultural  ignorance  among  them.  We 
understand  the  conditions  that  occasion  laments  like  those  issued  in  these  books  by  Bloom 
and  Hirsch.  However,  that  seems  little  reason  to  convert  the  time  of  one's  youth,  as  does 
Bloom  here,  into  a  sentimental  myth  of  felicity.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  his  argument 
that  we,  as  a  society,  are  united  only  in  our  belief  in  relativism.  "The  insatiable  appetite 
for  freedom  to  live  as  one  pleases  thrives"  on  this  belief.32  Yet  there  is  more  to  be  said  for 
faith  in  relativism.  In  literary  studies  it  is  often  celebrated  as  "negative  capability,"  a 
tolerance  for  ambiguity  and  a  range  of  opinions,  a  refusal  to  rush  to  judgment.  Also, 
given  the  condition  of  blacks,  minorities,  and  women  in  the  1950s,  given  the  atmosphere 
of  social  conformity  and  sexual  repression  then,  given  the  political  paternalism  and  sub- 
terfuge of  the  Eisenhower  years;  given  all  that,  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  Bloom  allows 
for  in  the  desire  for  freedom  that  has  marked  our  time.  Still,  Allan  Bloom  wisely  asks  us 
to  count  the  cultural  costs. 

Hirsch's  study  is  characterized  by  tonal  restraint  and  careful  construction  of  argument. 
Few  would  debate  his  assumption  that  "cultural  literacy  is  the  oxygen  of  social  inter- 
course" or  his  argument  that  "we  cannot  assume  that  young  people  today  know  things  that 
were  known  in  the  past  by  almost  every  young  person  in  the  culture."33  The  complaints 
about  Hirsch's  study  have  centered  around  an  appendix  titled  "What  Literate  Americans 
Know:  A  Preliminary  List."34  Some  have  been  annoyed  that  this  list  of  names,  places,  and 
events  was  accompanied  by  no  explanations.  The  reader  is  told  that  he  should  be  aware  of 

scab  (labor) 

Scandinavia 

Scarlet  Letter,  The  (title) 

scarlet  woman 

and  so  on,  but  is  given  no  glosses  that  might  help  him  out  of  the  depths  of  cultural  illiter- 
acy.35 George  Steiner  raises  another  question  in  his  New  Yorker  review,  where  he  found 
that  the  list  represented  "a  peculiarly  graphic  image  of  the  American  liberal  imagina- 
tion—of  the  national  mythologies  of  common  sense— at  a  certain  point  in  our  history."36 
Orestes  and  Dickens  are  included,  but  not  Electra  and  Thackeray;  Emily  Dickinson  is 
there  but  Ezra  Pound  is  omitted;  Verdi  is  in,  Wagner  is  out.37  The  difficulty  in  not  supply- 
ing explanatory  notes  or  coming  up  with  a  coherent  list  unintentionally  illustrates  the 
problem  Hirsch  addresses  in  his  text:  the  absence  of  cultural  polity  in  America  and  the 
inability  of  scholars  to  agree  on  the  terms  in  which  to  address  it. 

It  is  not  a  truth  universally  acknowledged  that  the  cultural  crisis  perceived  by  Bloom 
and  Hirsch  exists  or,  if  it  does,  what  responsibilities  literature  has  to  address  it.  Steiner, 
for  example,  takes  exception  to  Hirsch's  desire  to  spread  cultural  literacy  as  a  means  of 
survival  in  the  modern  world,  because  he  does  not  find  survival  in  the  modern  world— "a 
fairly  hellish  place"— to  be  "an  unquestionable  ideal."38  In  The  Renewal  of  Literature: 
Emersonian  Reflections,  Richard  Poirier  questions  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
literature  to  address  the  problem  of  culture.  "Literature  is  a  very  restricted  passage  into 
life,  if  it  is  one  at  all.  .  .  .  Literature  is  so  variable  a  factor  in  any  situation  that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  it  is  some  sort  of  thing  waiting  neutrally  to  arbitrate  real  or  imagined  cul- 
tural crises."39  Yet  both  Steiner's  pessimism  about  the  modern  world  and  Poirier's  sense 
of  literature's  limitations  might  be  seen  as  further  illustration  of  a  cultural  crisis  in  which 
literature  and  American  life  are  increasingly  detached. 
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Most  of  the  fiction  that  I  read  during  this  season  provided  a  very  restricted  passage  into 
life.  Indeed,  there  has  been  much  recent  complaint  about  the  state  of  the  art  of  fiction. 
Many  critics  agree  that  current  fiction  is  far  too  detached  from  contemporary  life.  In  an 
article  titled  "The  Fiction  We  Deserve,"  Carol  Iannone  fingers  "minimalism"  as  the 
problem:  that  is,  fiction  written  after  the  fashion  of  Raymond  Carver,  Ann  Beattie,  and 
others,  in  which  we  find  drab,  stripped  prose  descriptions  of  depressing,  constricted 
lives.  "There  now  seems  to  be  a  consensus  on  the  existence  of  a  problem  in  contemporary 
fiction,"  concludes  Iannone.40  Alfred  Kazin  described  the  problem  differently  in  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Address  before  the  Harvard  commencement  this  past  June.  He  complained  of 
a  "great  sourness  and  introversion"  in  contemporary  American  letters. 

The  literary  world  is  full  of  itself,  bemused  by  language  as  theme  as  well  as  instrument 
.  .  .  conscious  of  its  separation  not  only  from  the  world  of  power  but  from  intelligence 
as  power.41 

Instead  of  self-referentiality  and  art  that  is  about  the  process  of  making  art,  Kazin  looks 
for  what  Emerson  sought  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  150  years  earlier:  an  example  of 
the  "writer  as  thinker,  thinking  about  anything  he  cares  to  think  about,  the  writer  as  spec- 
ulative intelligence  and  public  critic,  the  writer  making  his  point  by  the  passion  of  his 
rhythms."42  Kazin  justly  sets  high  standards,  by  whose  measure  most  contemporary  fic- 
tion fails.  Yet  some  fiction,  as  we  will  see,  fails  by  trying  too  hard  to  engage  the  world  of 
thought  and  action.  One  work,  however,  V.  S.  Naipaul's  The  Enigma  of  Arrival^  beauti- 
fully fulfills  its  own  intentions  and  meets  at  least  this  critic's  great  expectations  for  what 
Henry  James  called  "the  great  form."44 

The  one  minimalist  novel  I  read,  The  Man  Who  Owned  Vermont — a  first  novel  by  Bret 
Lott— was  a  qualified  success.  Its  epigraph  is  taken  from  Psalm  39,  on  the  way  sorrow 
grows  worse  when  one  remains  "dumb  and  silent,"  a  condition  that  describes  most  of 
Lott's  characters.  This  downscale  novel  concerns  Rich  Wheeler,  an  RC  Cola  salesman  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  his  estranged  wife,  Paige.  It  is  Carver-like  in  its  por- 
trayal of  withered  life  situations,  and  is  written  in  an  image-starved,  plain  style.  A  gray 
pall  hovers  over  its  characters.  Wheeler,  who  is  alone  for  much  of  the  novel,  often  watch- 
ing television  and  eating  junk  food,  is  depressed  in  his  prole  underworld,  at  the  edge  of 
the  consumer  culture,  lonely,  yearning,  desperate  to  encounter  a  clarifying  epiphany. 

Rich  and  Paige  live  in  a  time  and  place  of  diminishing  possibilities.  Rich  cannot,  for 
example,  afford  to  buy  a  house  for  his  wife. 

We'd  never  be  able  to  afford  a  house,  at  least  not  one  like  those  we  wished  we  could 
have,  especially  not  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Whately,  the  house  we'd  finally 
agreed  we  both  could  live  in.  I  couldn't  give  her  that.45 

Vermont  represents  an  ideal  land  of  his  dreams,  while  Massachusetts  embodies  all  that  is 
sour  and  all  too  real.  His  resentment  makes  him  cruel  to  Paige,  contributing  to  her  miscar- 
riage. While  they  are  separated,  he  travels  to  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  with  a  divorced 
woman,  Rose,  and  her  son,  Jason.  Rich  wonders  at  the  town,  Enfield,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  then  flooded  in  1938  to  make  the  reservoir.  Rose:  "I  felt  like  I  lived  down 
there  the  last  year  of  my  marriage.  Like  I  lived  underwater."46 

Yet  Rich  will  not  allow  himself  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  Through  some  courageous  intro- 
spection and  some  telling,  brief  encounters  with  others,  he  grows  able  to  confront  his 
guilty  memories  and  admit  his  need  for  his  wife;  through  a  series  of  revealing  actions, 
particularly  a  vivid  deer-hunting  scene,  he  breaks  away  from  his  minimalist  life  and  goes 
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after  his  wife  with  passionate  intensity.  "Now  I  knew  what  to  do.  I'd  walked  the  Quabbin, 
lived  there  in  those  dead  towns.  Now  I'd  surfaced  for  air."47  So  too  does  Bret  Lott,  in  this 
novel  that  fights  its  way  out  of  the  smothering,  underwater  world  of  literary  minimalism. 

In  what  might  be  called  an  example  of  literary  maximalism,  John  Gregory  Dunne  over- 
loads the  circuits  of  his  novel,  The  Red  White  and  Blue,  which  is  about  nothing  less  than 
one  man's  involvement  in  the  major  political  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  American 
life.48  The  territory  traversed  by  the  hero— a  rich  writer  named  Jack  Broderick— is  vast, 
spanning  the  criminal  justice  system,  Vietnam,  Hollywood,  Mexican  farmers,  California 
grape  growers,  politics  within  the  Catholic  Church,  the  presidency,  the  radical  political 
movements  of  the  1960s,  Las  Vegas  hustlers,  prison  life,  decadent  Europeans,  and  more. 
Dunne  told  an  interviewer  that  he  wished  to  "use  all  the  journalism  I've  done  since  we 
moved  to  California  in  1964 ,"49 

Dunne's  novel  also  uses  as  reference  points  some  of  the  best  American  political  fiction: 
Jack  Broderick  recalls  Jack  Burden  of  Robert  Penn  Warren's  All  the  King 's  Men:  both  are 
self-ironic  yet  secretly  romantic  narrators  who  are  eventually  drawn  into  what  they  ob- 
serve. Dunne's  novel  also  echoes  Edwin  O'Connor's  All  in  the  Family,  for  each  portrays  a 
vulgar,  selfish,  Irish- American  founding  father  who  grooms  his  children  for  political 
greatness  but  then  lives  to  see  his  family  shattered.  (Dunne  and  O'Connor,  of  course, 
reach  back  to  the  Kennedy  family  saga  for  their  inspiration.)  In  addition  to  all  this,  Dunne 
attempts  to  represent  the  class  range  and  conflicts  among  Irish- Americans  by  including 
from  their  group  a  president  of  the  United  States,  several  millionaires,  and  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who  is  crazed  by  political  ambition.  Clearly  this  is  a  case  in  which  less  would  have 
meant  more. 

Jack  Broderick,  narrator  and  dangling  man,  explains  the  "gawk  effect,"  which  occurs 
when  motorists  slow  to  see  the  results  of  an  accident.  "I  wanted  to  gawk  at  an  accident  of 
history."50  So  too,  apparently,  does  Dunne,  who  seems  to  stuff  all  of  his  journalistic  notes 
and  travel  descriptions  into  this  overweight  novel.  The  Red  White  and  Blue  is  itself  some- 
thing of  an  accident  that  invites  gawking;  it  forces  us  to  contemplate  the  perils  of  high 
speeds  and  heavy  loads,  for  Americans,  in  or  out  of  their  cars,  and  for  works  of  fiction. 

The  "we"  in  Dunne's  remark  includes  Joan  Didion,  his  wife,  noted  for  her  own  highly 
wrought,  intensely  self-aware  novels  of  political  consciousness.  (When  they  work  to- 
gether, Didion  and  Dunne  write  films— the  remake  of  a  A  Star  Is  Born,  for  example.) 
Dunne  includes  some  of  Didion 's  interest  in  aesthetic  self- reflection  in  his  novel,  explain- 
ing why  his  narrative  cannot  be  sequential. 

This  is  the  eternal  problem  of  the  first  person  narrator,  he  who  in  the  first  line  would 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  saddest  story  he  has  ever  heard.  The  knowledge  of  what  hap- 
pened is  an  almost  intolerable  burden  for  the  narrator.51 

Such  self-regarding  broodings  add  more  refraction  to  this  already  too-many-sided  novel. 
That  is,  Dunne  not  only  includes  too  much  journalism,  he  also  includes  evidence  of  the 
"introversion"  about  which  Kazin  complained.  A  novel  seemingly  about  recent  American 
history  actually  turns  out  to  be  about  the  wonder  of  its  own  making. 

Of  the  works  discussed  here,  the  one  that  best  illustrates  the  problems  surrounding 
excessive  self-consciousness  is  Philip  Roth's  The  Counterlife,  a  self-consuming  artifact,  a 
self-conscious  metafiction,  a  novel  that  disappears  into  itself.  For  all  that,  The  Counterlife 
opens  in  compellingly  traditional  fictional  terms,  focusing  upon  a  man  in  crisis,  Henry 
Zuckerman;  at  forty,  a  weary  dentist,  he  will  risk  quintuple  bypass  surgery  so  that  he  can 
continue  his  infidelity  with  his  dental  assistant,  Wendy.  Then,  lured  into  compassion,  we 
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suddenly  learn  that  his  terminal  tragedy  was  recreated  by  Nathan  Zuckerman— the  writer 
and  alter  ego  who  has  served  Philip  Roth  badly  in  several  novels— in  a  narrative  written 
before  his  brother's  funeral.  That  is,  we  discover  that  we  are  not  reading  about  a  life  but 
about  a  narrator's  fictional  reconstruction  of  that  life,  as  told  by  Philip  Roth.  To  Nathan 
and,  it  seems,  to  Roth,  all  is  art,  and  death  is  only  a  way  to  end  narrative  options. 

Yes,  his  sessions  with  Wendy  had  been  Henry's  art;  his  dental  office,  after  hours,  his 
atelier;  and  his  impotence,  thought  Zuckerman,  like  an  artist's  artistic  life  drying  up 
for  good.52 

While  such  an  analogy  brings  honor  both  to  common  life  and  the  art  that  portrays  it,  Roth 
is  never  content  to  let  his  creation  remain  fixed,  in  the  midst  of  life. 

Roth's  triumph  over  death  is  to  prolong  the  art  of  fiction  by  proliferating  possibilities  in 
his  characters'  lives.  Later  in  the  novel,  we  discover  that  Henry  has  not  died;  instead,  he 
has  gone  to  Israel  to  join  a  radical  Zionist  sect!  Then  Roth  plays  turn  and  counter-turn  to 
illustrate  the  truism  that  has  guided  him  away  from  his  beginnings  as  a  gifted  fictional 
social  satirist. 

Life  is  and:  the  accidental  and  the  immutable,  the  elusive  and  the  graspable,  the  bi- 
zarre and  the  predictable,  the  actual  and  the  potential,  all  the  multiplying  realities, 
entangled,  overlapping,  colliding,  conjoined— plus  the  multiplying  illusions!53 

It  is  amazing  that  Philip  Roth,  along  with  other  fabulists  like  William  H.  Gass  and 
Donald  Barthelme,  thinks  that  this  truism— all  the  world's  a  stage  and  life  is  but  a  dream, 
etc. — needs  such  constant  reiteration.  Clearly  the  world  is  less  interesting  to  Roth  than  the 
fictional  games  he  imagines  he  can  play  with  it. 

In  another  fictional  fabrication,  Nathan  is  hijacked  on  his  way  back  from  Israel  to 
England,  then,  confusingly,  arrives  safely;  finally,  though  we  have  long  ceased  to  care,  it 
is  Nathan  who  dies  and  Henry  who  reflects  upon  his  brother's  misguided  life.  In  a  witty 
touch  reminiscent  of  John  Barth,  one  of  the  characters  gets  weary  of  all  this  artifice  and 
quits  her  role,  though  Woody  Allen  has  more  fun  with  similar  material  in  his  film  The 
Purple  Rose  of  Cairo,  where  an  actor,  tired  of  his  repetitious  role,  leaves  the  screen  to 
enter  the  world.  Counterlife ,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  force  and  seriousness  as  it  turns 
away  from  the  beautifully  articulated  pains  of  Henry  Zuckerman,  another  Ivan  Illych,  into 
a  seminar  illustration  of  metaf ictional  values  and  techniques. 

Walker  Percy's  The  Thanatos  Syndrome  fails  out  of  more  noble  intentions.54  It  is  driven 
by  a  missionary  zeal:  an  example  of  the  novel  as  warning  tract.  In  this  novel,  Percy  revives 
for  reconsideration  Tom  More,  hero  of  Love  in  the  Ruins  (1971),  a  novel  in  which  Percy 
described  the  end  of  the  world  in  1983.  That  novel  had  its  lighthearted  side,  but  now,  as 
Percy  explains,  "Dr.  More  comes  up  against  some  very  serious  business  indeed:  the  real 
danger  of  technological  hubris.  Although  I  hope  it  has  its  funny  moments,  the  book  has  a 
certain  anger  to  it."55  That  anger,  sustained  by  his  moral  outrage  and  considerable  intelli- 
gence, makes  his  novel  worth  attending,  but  it  finally  turns  the  work  into  a  sermon,  some- 
thing more  or  less  than  an  achieved  novel. 

In  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  More  discovers  that  chemical  manipulation  (heavy  so- 
dium in  the  water  supply)  has  tranquilized  the  population  into  a  pallid  happiness.  More,  a 
disciple  of  Freud  and  Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  is  disturbed  because  he  believes  that  each 
patient  has  within  him  his  own  cure;  as  Jung  did,  he  believes  that  each  person  has  to  make 
friends  with  his  own  terror,  not  narcotize  himself  into  numbness.  More  had  spent  two 
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years  in  prison  for  selling  amphetamines  to  truckers,  and  during  his  incarceration  he  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  bloody  tide  of  history. 

I  was  reading  a  new  history  of  the  Battle  of  Somme,  a  battle  which,  with  the  concur- 
rent Battle  of  Verdun,  seemed  to  me  to  be  events  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  age, 
an  age  not  yet  named.  In  the  course  of  these  two  battles,  two  million  young  men  were 
killed  toward  no  discernible  end.  As  Dr.  Freud  might  have  said,  the  age  of  thanatos  had 
begun.56 

Such  powerful  rhetoric  compels  respect,  though  Percy,  it  seems,  loses  interest  in  the  de- 
tail work  of  fiction  making,  for  he  allows  his  plot  to  slide  into  contrived  and  melodramatic 
confrontations  that  strain  credulity;  he  even  includes  much  stock  footage  of  car  and  boat 
chases.  All  of  which  is  in  the  service  of  illustrating  Percy's  passionate  convictions  about 
the  importance  of  sustaining  human  dignity,  but  he  neglects  to  persuade  us  that  his  charac- 
ters are  sufficiently  realized  to  warrant  our  belief.  Where  Roth  is  finally  obsessed  by 
fictional  contortions,  Percy  preaches  a  latter-day  sermon  about  final  things.  Each  nov- 
elist loses  interest  in  character  and  situations  of  personal  crisis,  the  basis  of  all  achieved 
fiction. 

The  most  accomplished  and  culturally  aware  work  of  the  season  was  V.  S.  Naipaul's  novel 
in  the  form  of  a  memoir,  The  Enigma  of  Arrival,  a  work  which  insists  that  we  provide  a 
proper  literary  context  before  we  judge  it  but  which  also  transcends  literary  games. 
Naipaul  offers  us  nothing  less  than  visions  and  revisions  of  what  Seamus  Heaney  has 
called  "Englands  of  the  Mind."57  That  is,  Naipaul's  evocative  meditation  posits  a  place  of 
the  imagination,  shaped  by  centuries  of  celebratory  poets  who  have  created  cumulative 
images  of  England,  a  shimmering  vision  of  culture. 

Naipaul's  narrator  carried  these  images,  like  a  passport,  when  he  arrived,  from  Trini- 
dad, a  scholarship  boy  bound  for  Oxford,  in  1950.  Shakespeare's  England,  "this  little 
world,  /  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,"  beckoned.58  In  time,  these  visions  of  a 
heavenly  city— Naipaul's  version  of  Thomas  Hardy's  Christminster,  in  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure—fade,  then  they  are  renewed,  modified,  and  amplified  when,  two  decades  later,  his 
novel's  narrator  and  central  consciousness  comes  to  live  in  a  country  cottage  near  Stone- 
henge  and  Salisbury. 

Naipaul's  Enigma  reminds  me,  first,  of  some  reflections  on  the  wonders  of  England  by 
Henry  James.  Naipaul's  prose,  like  James's,  hovers,  swoops,  pounces,  and  picks  apart; 
then  it  lifts  in  proud  flight.  When  James  arrived  in  London  in  1876,  he  "took  possession 
of  it."59  The  city  throbbed  with  literary  implication.  "London's  neighborhoods  speak  to 
me,"  he  said,  "only  with  the  voice,  the  thousand  voices,  of  Dickens."60  So,  too,  does 
Naipaul's  narrator,  in  1950,  find  his  literary  Crystal  Palace  in  London.  "The  London  I 
knew  or  imaginatively  possessed  was  the  London  I  had  got  from  Dickens.  It  was  Dick- 
ens—and his  illustrators— who  gave  me  the  illusion  of  knowing  the  city."61  Even  a  year 
later,  after  the  first  rush  of  Dickensian  imagery  had  worn  off,  James  was  writing,  to  his 
friends  back  home,  "My  interest  in  London  is  chiefly  that  of  an  observer  in  a  place  where 
there  is  most  in  the  world  to  observe."62  Naipaul's  narrator,  too,  is  a  Jamesian  observer, 
living  a  celibate,  artist's  life,  ever  attentive  to  the  tones  of  city  sites  and  rural  landscape, 
the  hints  of  character  revelations  by  those  Englishmen  who  pass  his  steady  gaze  in  the 
middle  distance. 

Naipaul  and  James  are  representative  artists  of  their  centuries,  young  men  from  the 
provinces,  England's  former  colonies,  where  English  blank  verse  and  baroque  prose 
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stirred  lust  in  the  hearts  of  some  young  men  on  the  make.  Oh,  to  be  in  England,  now  that 
culture  is  there!  Naipaul's  narrator— this  former  Trinidad  lad  from  an  Indian  family, 
whose  bovine  icons  had  been  most  available  on  condensed-milk  cans— was  drawn  to  the 
wet  meadows  of  Waldenshaw  in  part  because  he  was  enthralled  by  reproductions  of  Con- 
stable paintings,  works  that  were  soaked  in  pastoral  grace;  a  place,  in  art  and  life,  em- 
blemized  by  calm  cattle,  pictured  wading  in  tranquil  waters  in  the  inviolate  English 
countryside. 

Joseph  Conrad  also  comes  to  mind,  to  provide  another  context  of  understanding  for 
Enigma,  as  his  Heart  of  Darkness  had  already  served  as  a  model  for  Naipaul's  African 
novel,  A  Bend  in  the  River  (1979).  The  languid,  reflective  opening  of  Heart  of  Darkness 
finds  Mar  low  floating  aboard  his  boat,  on  the  Thames,  with  London  men  of  power  and 
influence.  He  imagines  those  earlier  Englishmen  who  sailed  from  London  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  bearing  "the  dreams  of  men,  the  seed  of  commonwealths,  the  germs  of  em- 
pires." Then,  in  a  striking  reversal  of  imagery,  Marlow  imagines  that  time,  before  there 
was  a  London,  when  England  was  "the  very  end  of  the  world"  for  Roman  conquerors.  A 
young  Roman  soldier  who  approached  England  would  have  then  faced  fascinating,  detest- 
able enigmas.  England  would  have  been  his  fearful  encounter  with  the  unknown,  just  as 
Africa  would  become  the  heart  of  darkest  mystery  for  nineteenth-century  Europeans.63 

Though  England  has  long  been  transformed  by  centuries  of  civilization,  Naipaul's 
innocent  abroad  approaches  London  like  that  Roman  soldier,  or  like  Marlow  moving  up 
the  Congo  in  quest  of  Kurtz,  full  of  fearful  fascination  for  the  place  that  had  first  stirred 
his  imagination.  Like  Conrad,  another  young  man  from  the  cultural  provinces,  Naipaul 
comes  to  celebrate  British  culture,  but  also,  with  his  outsider's  eye,  to  measure  its  decline, 
particularly  its  loss  of  the  Victorian  work  ethic.  Perhaps  it  takes  outlanders  like  James, 
Conrad,  and  Naipaul  to  best  appreciate  the  pure  exalted  idea  of  England  at  the  same  time 
that  they  can  discern  the  course  of  its  cultural  decline  and  fall.  These  colonials,  on  their 
quests  for  culture,  find  the  heart  of  darkness  in  England. 

The  Enigma  of  Arrival  is  a  meditative  novel  about  seeing  the  place  where  Naipaul  chose 
to  live,  England;  about  seeing  through  his  original  romantic  conceptions  of  what  he 
wished  it  to  be;  about  seeing  into  the  proper  names  of  local  people,  places,  and  things; 
finally,  about  seeing  what  all  this  means.  Twenty  years  after  arriving  from  Trinidad, 
Naipaul's  persona  enters  the  placid  but  indistinct  landscape  of  the  rain-smeared  lands 
around  Salisbury. 

Later— when  the  land  had  more  meaning,  when  it  had  absorbed  more  of  my  life  than 
the  tropical  street  where  I  had  grown  up— I  was  able  to  think  of  the  flat  wet  fields  with 
the  ditches  as  "water  meadows"  or  "wet  meadows,"  and  the  low  smooth  hills  in  the 
background,  beyond  the  river,  as  "downs."  But  just  then,  after  the  rain,  all  that  I  saw- 
though  I  had  been  living  in  England  for  twenty  years— were  flat  fields  and  a  narrow 
river.64 

What  he  comes  to  learn,  in  his  adjusted  and  corrected  visions,  constitutes  the  matter  of 
Naipaul's  Enigma  variations.  First  impressions  of  the  British  heartland  prove  as  mislead- 
ing as  his  first  impressions  of  London  had  been  two  decades  before.  Sheep  shearing  seems 
a  "ceremony,  .  .  .  like  something  out  of  an  old  novel,  perhaps  by  Hardy,"  and  a  farmer's 
cottage  and  grounds,  "Jack's  cottage,"  seem  remnants  of  ancient  peasant  lives.65  "So 
much  of  this  I  saw  with  the  literary  eye,  or  with  the  aid  of  literature."66  Enigma  is,  then,  a 
work  that  both  acknowledges  and  modifies  literary  precedent. 
However,  Naipaul  comes  to  learn  that  Jack  is  not  a  fixed  figure  in  an  artful  design,  but 
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a  man,  like  all  men,  in  flux.  "Everything  was  aging;  everything  was  being  renewed  or 
discarded."67  At  nearby  Amesbury,  where  the  British  army  placed  its  firing  ranges  in 
Naipaul's  day,  Guinevere  had  gone  to  a  nunnery,  after  the  dissolution  of  Camelot.  Five 
hundred  years  before  Amesbury  was  founded,  in  A.D.  979,  the  Romans  left  Britain;  Stone- 
henge  had  been  built  and  had  fallen  into  ruins  long  before  the  Romans  came.  "So  history 
here,  where  there  were  so  many  ruins  and  restorations,  seemed  to  be  plateaus  of  light, 
with  intervening  troughs  of  disappearances  into  darkness."68 

All  things  pass.  Jack's  garden  grows  wild,  then  Jack  dies.  Naipaul's  perambulating 
meditator,  walking  the  valley  that  once  had  been  a  riverbed,  recomposing  its  shape  and 
significance  in  his  mind,  decides  that  Jack  was  not  only  a  saving  remnant  of  peasant  days 
and  ways;  he  was  more:  an  artist  of  the  near-at-hand. 

He  had  created  his  own  life,  his  own  world,  almost  his  own  continent.  .  .  .  Jack  had 
disregarded  the  tenuousness  of  his  hold  on  the  land,  just  as,  not  seeing  what  others 
saw,  he  had  created  a  garden  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  and  a  ruined  farmyard;  he  had 
responded  to  and  found  glory  in  the  seasons.69 

Facing  his  own  sered  season,  Naipaul's  narrator  takes  heart  and  hope  from  the  example  of 
Jack's  brave  art. 

A  large  dairy  is  built,  then  fails.  Young  couples  come  and  go,  compromised  by  infidel- 
ity or  boredom.  Naipaul's  narrator  stays,  watches,  mulls  implications.  In  time,  his  estate 
cottage  yields  his  "second  childhood  of  seeing  and  learning,  my  second  life,  so  far  away 
from  my  first."70  There,  in  the  lush  and  placid  valley,  Naipaul's  alter  ego  arrives  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  recovers  his  literary  voice,  finds  his  elected  home. 

All  of  which  sounds  far  more  autobiographical  than  fictional,  for  Naipaul  draws  heavily 
upon  memories  of  his  own  experiences.  Like  his  narrator,  he  too  came  from  Trinidad, 
bound  for  Oxford,  in  1950.  He  too  became  a  writer  and,  in  time,  came  to  live  in  a  stone 
cottage  on  a  derelict  Edwardian  estate  near  Salisbury.  Further,  for  all  his  careful  observa- 
tion of  scene  and  character,  particularly  of  his  distant  and  mysterious  "landlord,"  Naipaul 
dramatizes  a  central  consciousness,  the  fine  impressions  of  the  writer-narrator,  so  it 
would  be  natural  to  assume  that  Enigma  is  only  a  slightly  disguised  autobiography,  an- 
other in  a  series  of  distinguished  books  in  which  Naipaul,  in  his  own  willfully  refined 
Oxbridge  voice,  meditates  upon  alien  cultures. 

However,  Enigma  is  every  bit  as  much  a  novel  as  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man;  in  fact,  Naipaul  has  artfully  composed  his  portrait  of  an  aging  artist  who,  in  the 
midst  of  life,  has  lost  his  way  in  London,  who  then  finds  himself  and  his  new  life  in  a 
perfect  pastoral  landscape.  He  walks  on  lands,  in  brief  possession,  which  his  landlord 
owned: 

The  view  from  the  back  of  the  manor,  the  view  through  which  I  walked,  was  of  a  na- 
ture almost  unchanged  since  Constable's  day:  a  view  without  a  house,  without  the 
peasant  or  river  activity  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  age  before  the  plowing  of  the 
downs,  a  view  almost  of  a  natural  park.71 

Nothing  better  marks  Enigma  as  a  novel,  as  it  does  Joyce's  Portrait,  than  its  resonant 
language.  However,  the  way  Naipaul  organizes  his  material  around  a  controlling  vision 
also  reveals  his  artist's  shaping  hand. 

Reflections  upon  Jack  and  his  garden,  which  dominate  the  first  third  of  the  novel,  are 
balanced  by  reflections  upon  the  landlord  and  his  estate  in  the  final  third.  It  is  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  this  apparently  artfully  contrived  contrast  of  caste  and  class  that  Naipaul  re- 
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solves  his  thematic  dialectics.  As  he  had  sympathy  with  Jack's  efforts  as  a  folk  artist,  so 
too  can  his  persona  identify  with  the  landlord,  himself  a  minor  writer,  and  share  his  love 
of  place:  "the  many-featured  fantasy  of  manor,  manor  village  around  its  green,  manor 
garden."72  Though  Naipaul's  narrator  is  charmed  by  gestures  of  welcome  from  this  reclu- 
sive landlord— who  sends  him  poems  by  Krishna  and  Shiva,  the  products  of  the  landlord's 
"Indian  romance"— he  realizes  that  a  world  of  empire  and  "privilege  lay  between  us.  But 
I  had  an  intimation  that  it  worked  against  him."73  Naipaul's  narrator  is  now  prepared  to 
recognize  the  point  of  his  long  journey.  As  he  had  come  to  learn  that  Jack  was  more  than 
the  simple  peasant  he  seemed  to  be,  so  too  does  Naipaul's  hero  realize  that  his  landlord  is 
far  less  than  the  Big  House  lord  he  appeared  to  be.  Naipaul's  hero  knows  he  has  to  act  to 
survive,  while  the  landlord,  surrounded  by  his  estate,  does  not:  "this  privilege  could 
press  him  down  into  himself,  into  non-doing  and  nullity."74  Finally,  this  brings  Enigma's 
meditator  to  a  resolving  realization: 

I  lived  not  with  the  idea  of  decay— that  idea  I  quickly  shed—  so  much  as  with  the  idea 
of  change.  I  lived  with  the  idea  of  change,  of  flux,  and  learned,  profoundly,  not  to 
grieve  for  it.  I  learned  to  dismiss  this  easy  cause  of  so  much  human  grief.  Decay  im- 
plied an  ideal,  a  perfection  in  the  past.  But  would  I  have  cared  to  be  in  my  cottage 
while  the  sixteen  gardeners  worked?  When  every  growing  plant  aroused  anxiety,  every 
failure  pain  or  criticism?  Wasn't  the  place  now,  for  me,  at  its  peak?  Finding  myself 
where  I  was,  I  thought— after  this  journey  that  had  begun  so  long  before— that  I  was 
blessed.75 

Enigma,  then,  is  a  parable  of  possession,  in  which  a  former  colonial  finds  himself  in 
command  of  empire's  symbolic  seat  of  power. 

V.  S.  Naipaul,  like  Henry  James  and  Joseph  Conrad  before  him,  has  been  both  cele- 
brated and  castigated  for  his  stance  as  a  self-elected  defender  of  British  culture.  In  his 
Caribbean  novel,  Guerrillas  (1975),  for  example,  a  local  revolutionary  writes,  "It  is  very 
black  outside,"  in  his  "emerging"  nation;  "in  England  you  don't  know  how  black  night 
can  be  here."  He  cannot  understand  why  he  will  die  there,  in  futile  fight,  so  far  from  the 
lights  of  London.  "I  was  born  here,  this  is  not  London,  it's  like  a  bad  dream,  but  I  know 
I'm  not  waking."76  Enigma,  too,  strikes  that  note  of  celebration  for  England's  lights,  but 
the  book  also  registers  the  full  resonance  of  its  darker  reverberations. 

Naipaul's  hero  comes  from  the  bad  dream  of  former  outposts  of  Empire  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  which  is  England.  He,  it  seems,  is  the  last  believer  in  an  idea  of  culture  which 
had  long  ruled  the  waves  and  much  of  the  world.  The  England  he  finally  discovers  has 
suffered  a  failure  of  will  and  imagination. 

The  very  kind  of  people  who,  in  the  great  days  of  the  manor,  would  have  given  of  their 
best  as  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  might  have  had  ideas  of  beauty  and  workman- 
ship and  looked  for  acknowledgement  of  their  skill  and  craft  and  pains,  people  of  this 
very  sort  now,  sensing  an  absence  of  authority,  an  organization  in  decay,  seemed  to  be 
animated  by  an  opposite  instinct:  to  hasten  decay,  to  loot,  to  reduce  to  junk.  And  it  was 
possible  to  understand  how  an  ancient  Roman  factory-villa  in  this  province  of  Britain 
could  suddenly,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  simply  with  a  letting-go  by  authority,  and 
not  with  the  disappearance  of  a  working  population,  crumble  into  ruin,  the  secrets  of 
its  buildings  and  its  modest  technologies,  for  so  long  so  ordinary,  lost.77 

Yet,  he  realizes,  it  is  precisely  because  England  has  relaxed  its  old  high  ways  of  rule  that 
Naipaul  finds  himself  there — Oxford  man,  author— as  an  occupant  of  a  stone  house  on  the 
edge  of  a  grand  manor.  In  its  dying  fall,  England  has  allowed  him  entry  not  only  to  the 
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Christminster  that  Hardy's  Jude  never  attended  but  also  to  the  symbolic  center  of  Empire, 
the  English  garden  and  the  manor  house,  "the  great  invention"  of  the  English  according 
to  James.78  Naipaul,  too,  measures  its  greatness,  but  also  finds  his  voice  in  its  falling  off. 

"I  never  saw  so  great  a  thing  with  so  much  littleness  in  it,"  wrote  Alexander  Pope  of 
Blenheim  Palace,  Oxfordshire.79  Naipaul  sees  little  need  for  Pope's  bitterness,  for  he 
records  the  last  days  of  Empire,  shrunken  to  a  disintegrating  country  estate  that  symbol- 
izes the  decline  of  a  great  culture.  Death  is  his  mighty  theme.  Yet  language— resonant, 
evocative  language— is  his  elegiac  mode,  his  way  to  fix  the  flux  of  passing  things,  his 
tribute  to  the  idea  of  a  noble  notion  of  civilization  which  he  finds  fading  in  the  English 
fog.  The  Enigma  of  Arrival  is,  then,  an  act  of  cultural  preservation. 

Men  need  history;  it  helps  them  to  have  an  idea  of  who  they  are.  But  history,  like 
sanctity,  can  reside  in  the  heart;  it  is  enough  that  there  is  something  there.80 

Culture,  its  loss  and  tenuous  preservation,  was  the  thread  that  ran  through  some  of  the 
books  I  read  during  the  politically  tense  and  dangerous  seasons  of  1987.  H> 
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